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The Life. 


Religion is a life, ‘tis said, 
A sharing of sweet communion here 
- With him who is our living Head; 
And thus to prepare heaven’s bliss to share. 
A life of service, others say; 
The measure of faith, the works we do; 
We wait, we watch, we hope, we pray, 
But service must be, the journey through. 


Ah, yes, and more—religion, true, 
Is living a life of sweet accord 
And love, and sweet communion, too, 
With Jesus, our King and loving Lord, 
Thus finding heaven begun below; 
But, still it is more; our faith to prove 
_ By works, as On Our way we go, 
Is still not enough, though wrought in love. 


What, then? °Tis what we /ry to do. 
Not always success our efforts bring— 
Tis effort true, his will in view, 
That brings us the nearest to our King. 
’Tis thus we find the highest bliss; 
_ Or shearing heaven’s smiles, or ’neath heaven’s 
rod; 
And this all true religion is— 
Real effort to do the will of God. — 


SAN DiEGo Cal. ALBERT MATSON. 


SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


The reprehensible conduct of those 
responsible for Sunday-opening of 
the World’s Fair received sharp re- 
buke last week by the Congregation- 
alist, whose managing editor feels ag- 
grieved at a splint of the last spoke. 
Not ‘finding opportunity to investi-' 
gate a report that came through gos- 
pel-preaching lips, the writer “drew 
a bow ata venture” and “smote” no 
one in particular; rather intended to 
make the query so general that no 
one would be bit unless the missive 
fit. Brother Bridgman, in a personal 
note, pertinently raises the question, 
“Would it not have been kinder and 
more Christian to have made inquir- 
ies at headquarters with regard to 
the truth of the report in the daily 
papers?” claiming that he preached 
at the Fair on a given Sunday, and 
stated that his ‘address was delivered 
at a place seven miles distant from 
the Fair grounds.” Let all men as- 
suredly know that the writer is will- 
ing to be forgiven for not being able 
to hit, at that angle, the “managing 
editor.” “Thank the Lord!” he at- 
tempted no indirect and sanctilo- 
quent endorsement of the Sabbath- 
desecrating Chicago Fair. ~ 

It must not be forgotten that a 
Worlds Columbian Exposition was 
authorized by Act of Congress, April 
25, 1890, and in July, 1892, it was 
“made the duty of the World’s Col- 
umbian Commission” thus created, 
“to make such rules, or modification 
of the rules’ * as shall require 
the closing of the Exposition on 
the first day of the week,” ete. 
The question does not languish in 
Boston. 

The Congregational ministers of 
Boston and vicinity, at their last 
meeting, Monday morning, before the 
annual summer vacation, were con- 
strained to put on record an expres- 
sion concerning the Sunday-opening 
uf the World's Fair. 

“Resolved, tirst, We hereby appeal 

to all Christian people to whom our 
owned may come to pledge themselves 
anew to the advancement of the 
Christian Sabbath, the best day of 
the week, the day sacredly set apart 
from all Jabor save works of necessity 
and mercy, the day that silences the 
voice of the taskmaster and vindicates 
the dearest rights of the poorest and 
the weakest, and unites the whole 
brotherhood uf man in the happy 
worship of their Father in heaven, 
and in the fullest enjoyment of his 


infinite love.” 


The fifth and last. resolution, among 
other things, states: ‘That we will 
continue to appeal to the managers of 
this great exposition that they will 
assist an institution of humanity and 
of religion, which is of more value 
than all the Fair, nor fail to represent 
justly in this Columbian year an in- 
stitution which has been from the be- 
ginning one of the chief factors in 
American prosperity, and one of the 
~ae characteristics of the American 
ife.” 

The following. by the President of 
our Sunday League, appears in the 
Daily Advertiser of this morning, June 
“ith, regarding the same subject: 
“Defeat does not make our cause un- 
just. A moral victory we have. The 
management of-the Fair has placed 
itself under the just condemnation 
of every upright business man in the 
world. These men themselves would 
not tolerate for a moment such con- 
duct in others in business relations. 

“There has been much non-princi- 
pled and shallow writing with regard 
to this question before and since 
Judge Fuller’s decision, reminding 
one of the Dre(a)d Scott decision. 
Craft and dishonor have for a time 
prevailed over law and rightness, 
law human and divine. The comeci- 
entious friends of the Christian Sab- 
bath regard the Sunday-opening of 
the Fair and the uses to which the 
day is put by the majority of those 


Government instead of close 


ance of the day, but as an utter dis- 
regard of the day—of its spirit and 
purpose. The mass of visitors evi- 
dently attend from the same motive 
that prompts to the attendance of a 
circus, or an agricultural show on a 
week day, without the least regard 
to the religious character and uses 
of the day. 


Plaisance, where the multitude gath- 
er, are about as complete a desecra- 
tion of the day as can easily be 
imagined in “a Christian uation.” 
After much deliberation Congress 
passed the Sunday-closing law, and 
in January last, in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts by the local direc- 
tory and Chicago city officialg, re- 
fused to repeal it. In ‘the face of all 
this, and the statement made at the 
hearing for repeal that the members 
of the directory were honorable men 
and would not open the gates on the 
Lord’s day unless authorized by Con- 
gress so to do, business covenant and 
law were grossly violated. Then the 
attorney-general of the United States, 
believing that Sunday-closing should 
be legally enforced, took action that 
resulted in an injunction by the local 
federal court—rebuking ‘Chicago's 
nullifieation.’ 


“The bitter of 
Judge Fuller’s unaccountable deci- 
sion in the face of such precedents will 
only intensify the devotion, the loy- 
alty of the earnest Christian people 
of the land. Now that the spirit of 
the law is utterly disregarded, the 
number. of ‘loyal citizens’ who will 
show their ‘disapproval of such 
breach of commercial and national 
honor by remaining away from the 
Fair’ is likely to be manifold more 
than those who attend on the Lord’s 
day, most of whom would probably 
visit the Fair on a week day, were it 
closed as honor and law require. 
“The most conspicuous and effec- 
tive object-lesson the world has ever 
seen in favor of the sacred observance 
of the Lord’s day is likely to appear 
in the financial failure of the Chicago 
Exposition, and prove a lasting re- 
buke to the truckling. lovers . of 
Mammon who sacrifice principle and 
the fear of God to gain, and must 


reap the fruits of unrighteousness. 


Multitudes of Christian people can 
no more patronize a S#bbath-desecrat- 
ing fair than they can attend a bet- 
ting horse race or a gambling palace. 
More than a score of Methodist clergy- 
men who are to leave Boston for the 
Interaational Epworth League Con- 
ference at Cleveland, O., June 29th to 
July 2d, refuse to go on to Cnicago 
and visit the Fair. ‘Honesty is the 
best policy.’ ” 

Boston, June 24, 1893. 


SUNDAY ATTENDANCE AT THE FAIR. 


The Chicago Jnter-Ocean, which 
was an advocate of Sunday-opening, 
says in its issue of June 27th: 

“It is said that none are so blind 
as those who are determined not to 


describes the Directory of the World's 
Fair on the Sunday-opening question. 
Before they tried the experiment of 
opening the Fair on Sunday, they in- 
sisted that it would be the great day 
for the people to attend, and we con- 
fess we believed as they. After an 
experiment of several weeks, the at- 
tendance has shown that the people 
really were not of the mind the di- 
rectors supposed they were. The at- 
tendance on Sunday has been less, 
right along, than on other days of 
the week. Sunday, the 12th, the at- 
tendance was 71,213, against 72,889 
the Saturday before, and 77,916 the 
Monday following. On Sunday, the 
18th, it was 59,900, against 148,994 
the Saturday previous, and 85,291 
the Monday following. Last Sunday 
it was 62,028, against 128,849 the 
Saturday previous, and 91,160 yester- 
day. 

“When the Directory said they 
would prefer to pay back the $1,900,- 
000 that they had received from oe 
the 
gates on Sunday, it was generally 


‘understood that they thought the at- 


tendance would be so large on San- 
day that it would more than make 
good the amount that they proposed 
to repay to the Government. But 
unless there is a remarkable increase 
in the Sunday attendance, it will not 
pay back one-half of it, and will 
cause a dead loss to the Exposition 
company. On the other hand, it is 
believed by many that the opening 
on Sunday will keep away enough 
people from the Fair to very con- 
siderably reduce the amount of 
money received on secular mays of 
the. week. 

“The financial proposition present- 
ed is 8 double one, in which it looks 
like the Direetory as Sunday-openers 


“The performances at the Midway. 


Europe in larger numbers than ever. 


see, and that, it strikes us, just now 


knowledge of the truth; 
every good man hopes. 


would lose. both ways. . First, they 
who attend as inno sénsé)am Obeerv- | will lose on their proposition to pay | 


the money back to the Government, 
and, second, they will lose more on 
secular days from opening on Sunday 
than they will gain by the Sunday 
attendance. These, we believe, are 


the facts of the situation, and, even 


at this late date, we believe the Di- 
rectory would make money for their 
creditors and stockholders by closing. 
the gates on Sunday, and. ceasing to, 


quarrel with ‘the public. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


BY L. H. COBB, D.D. 


News from the Atlantic Coast, if 
put in one line, would read somewhat 
after this fashion: “Matters of the 
most thrilling moment are monetary 
and decidedly pre-millennial.” The 
money market is disturbed. Banks 
are standing it bravely, and with 
strong determination. They neither 
mean to go to the wall nor to Wall 
street. The clearing-house comes to 
their rescue and proposes to stand 
for the defense of every safe money- 
ed institution. The action of Eng- 
land in regard to silver transactions 
in India created something of a. buzz 
on change. Sanguine and hopeful 
people think the worst is past.. The 
politicians possess a large amount of | 
confidence in their ability to say 
nothing. There is a determined 
clamor to induce the President to 
call Congress together at once. The 
strongest fear expressed is_ that 
Washington will be too hota place 
for Congress just at this time. Just 
what kind of heat is dreaded most 
the newspapers do not say. Unless 
the presidential saddle is buckled up 
to the last notch, the President must 
sit uneasily, and his Financial Secre- 
tary must share the feeling of his 
chief. 

Meantime trade seems more than 
fair. People are going to the moun- 
tains, to the watering-places, and to 


The steamers are said to be all full 
to overflowing. 

As to the other point mentioned in 
the news summary—namely, the pre- | 


millennial character of current:events | 


—we have reference to the echoes of 
the recent action of the General As- 
sembly at Washington. What was 
clear before is made very plain now, 
that the prisoner at the bar is a man 
who proposes to defend himself. His 


communications through the papers. 


smell of powder and smack of battle. 
The end is not yet. So far as now 
appears, Union Seminary will go on 
its way independent of everything 
except its warm friends and support- 
ers; and Dr. Briggs will go on teach- 
ing as heretofore. Whether Lane 
Seminary is wiped out, or only ina 
condition of suspended animation, 
time will tell. 

The newspapers have been lively 
of late. They have been taken up, 
weekly and daily, more or less, with 
reports of utterances from men who 
do not relish the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Washingtor. Some 
astonishing quotationsare made from 
sermons preached about that time 
and since. A telegram to the New 
York Tribune makes the successor of 
Henry Ward Beecher, in Brooklyn, 
say, “The Bible is not the Word of 
God. It is the record of the highest 
and divinest part of God’s speech to 
men.” The reporter quotes this from 
an address delivered at Rochester 
before the Phi Beta’ Kappa Society of 
the University, on “The Theology of 
the Future.” On being questioned 
whether he said substantially this in 
his pulpit, his answer was in these 
words, as reported: “Some of these 
reports are often done in a perfunc- 
tory way. The Word of God occurs 
I do not know how many times in the 
Bible, but it is never used to desig- 
nate the Bible itself.” 


There is no question what the Gen- | 


eral Assembly that met at Washing- 
ton would do with a statement of 
that kind. that the Bible is not the 
Word of God, even with the explan- 
ation that follows it. Many who are 
by no means sticklers for what may 
be called conservative theology de- 
plore the use of terms in this way, 
that have been so long and so cor- 
dially accepted as fairly expressing 
the sentiment of the whole Church of 
Christ. Nevertheless, the Word of 
God will stand, but utterances of this 
kind and the discussions that have 
followed the trial of Professor Briggs 


do not seem to bring forward the day | 
of millennial glory. They may in 


some undiscovered way promote the 
for that 


One of the most outrageous things 
that have stirred the public thought 
lately is the action of Governor Alt- 


geld of Illinois in pardoning men out 


of prison who had™ been fairly tried, 


convicted, condemned, sentence, pro- 


nounced, and their cases thoroughly | 


‘the United States. 


Everybody, so 
far as heard from, except the anarch- 
ists and their friends, unsparingly 
condemn this assumption of power 
by the [Illinois Governor. It is sin- 
cerely boped that it will be the 
means of taking the pardoning power 
out of the hands of every Governor 
in, the United States, and committing 


| competent judges or: a commission 
eppointed by the State, before whom 
all applications for pardon shall be 
brought, and by whom the whole evi- 
dence in the case shall be carefully 
feviewed before the sentence of the 
court shall be abrogated. That any 
one man could know more and be 
able to judge better upon such a 
Gase a& that of these three men in 
Iilinois than a competent court duly 
constituted, is inconceivable to the 
average mind. It raises the question 
whether the pardoning power in the 
hands of any one man, no matter how 
good he is or how much he knows, is 
not a dangerous thing. In this case 
it is clearly demonstrated. The clear 
verdict of public opinion seems now 
to be that it is entrusting too much 


sibility upon one individual. The 
ends of justice can easily be defeated, 
aud no explanation of this particular 


case in Illinois is possible that does 


not involve a large political element. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
very best men in the country will 
take this matter up, and give it the 
most careful and candid considera- 


THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
PENTATEUCH—II. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT, D.D. 


And now before we bring these two 
views to the feet of Jesus, let several 
facts or points be premised: 

_ First, that the traditional view has 


| the field until overthrown. The pre- 


sumptions are in its favor. It can 
|not be accounted false until proved 
true; it must be accounted true until 
proved false. 


schonl or type in the main—in the 
closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, may get together if they wish 
to, and congratulate each other upon 
having overthrown the solid convic- 
tions of over thirty preceding cen- 
t cries; but until they come out of the 
niceties and ingenuities of literary 
dissection into the realm of reason 
and common sense, and give some 
reasons for the faith that is in them 
that are convincing and acceptable to 
the ordinary intelligence of mankind, 
why the ordinary minister is not only 
justified in referring to Moses as the 
author of the Pentateuch, but his 
position may be impugned if he does 
not. 

Let Canon Driver say, if he wants 
to, “It is impossible to doubt that the 
main conclusions of critics, with refer- 
eace to the authorship of the books of 
the Old Testament, rest upon reason- 
ings the cogency of which cannot be 
denied without denying the ordinary 
principles by which history is judged 
and evidence estimated.” Let the 
little finger of this dogmaticism of 
some modern forms of Biblical theol- 
ogy be thicker than the whole body 
of the dogmaticism of the elder sys- 
tematic theology; let the tyranny of 
isolated texts in the older forms of 
theological thoughts against which 
these recert thinkers so often cry out 
be as nothing beside the tyranny of 
other isolated texts in the hodge- 
podge of the so-called higher criti- 
cism; but it all avails for nothing. 
Little David found a soft spot in the 
ancient giant, even though Goliath 
had an helmet of brass and greaves 
of brass and a target of brass, and, 
in short, though he was all brass. 

These cool assumptions and top- 
lofty airs may be aggravating, but 
battles are not won by brag and 
bluster. The undisputed conviction 
of thirty centuries is not yet over- 
thrown, and the presumptions are 
still, it is maiatained, in favor of the 


traditional view. 


Second, let another point be pre- 
mised. The presumption in favor of 
the traditional view must be over- 
thrown by a method of argument 
which, in the nature of things, never 
can bring certainty. What is the 
method of the higher criticism? The 
higher criticism is literary criticism 
in distinction from lower criticism, 
which is textual criticism. . It deals 


/with the human element in the Bible 
and how the Biblical records came 
into existence. It proposes &® minute 
examination of certain phenomena 
connected with the Bible; namely, 


those which aid in. the solution of 
problems. of structure, date and au- 


jthorship. In other words, literary 


panalysis is the method of. the higher 


critic... Has literary analysis failed to 


/reviewed by the Supreme Court! of disclose the date and the authorship | 


that power either to a full bench of 


power and placing too much respon- 


A little school of He- 
brew exegetes—therefore, all of one 


of many modern works? Often. It 


is not long since an expert and au- 
thority upon Milton’s works pro- 
nounced a late discovery of verse as 
un-Miltonic in its structure, and it 
was proved to come from Milton all 
the same. It is not long since a 
Hartford professor subdivided the 
Epistle’to the Romans, after the man- 
ner of the higher critic, and so con- 
clusively proved that it must have 
come from different documents as to 
deceive one of the German elect, and 
yet there is no ancient book whose 
right of ascription to one author, 
and that author, Paul, is more undis- 
puted. Stanley wrote his “ Darkest 
Africa” in fifty days, but any one can 
see two quite different styles in it— 
one terse, disjointed, scrappy, being 
that of his diary during the expedi- 
tion, which has evidently been trans- 
ferred to the work without much 
change; the other, the more flowing 
style of continuous composition. Al- 
most every question is discussed from 
two different standpoints, and some- 
times from more, as events developed 
themselves. We happen to know 
that it is all by one hand. . : 


But, now, with all the failures of’ 
the analytical method before us on 
the modern field, here are men whuv 
plunge back into a literature twenty- 
five centuries old by their own con- 


fession, without any helps from a con-, 


temporary literature in other depart- 
ments of the life of this nation, and 
by the simple use of the literary 
scalpel pretend to assure us that they 
can relegate, not poems, but laws and 
documents, associated most intimate- 
ly with the very life of the nation, to 
a period 1,000 years later than the 
uniform faith and tradition of that 
very nation has always asserted. 
Verily, if man is not considered a 
simple two-legged animal until Aris- 


totle came with his logic to make | 


him rational, why, in the name of rea- 
son, are the Hebrews, who had every 
reason to be critical, because there 
was something more than a literary 
reputation at stake, to be accounted 
non-critical. and set aside by these 
modern analyzers because there has 
now issued upon the stage, forsooth, 
a class of professors who think they 
know Hebrew and Hebrew history 
better than the ancient Hebrews 
themselves ? 

When in the days of the French 
revolution the national assembly de- 
creed the existence of the Supreme 
Being, the religious world, of course, 
gave a sigh of relief, as they trem- 
bled to think what might have been 
if that body of grave and reverend 
seigniors had not indorsed the Su- 
preme Being. Nothing quite equal 
to it has ever occurred from that day 
to this, until a body of German pro- 
fessors, with a little following in 
England and America, has modestly 
requested the great body of preach- 
ers and unlearned believers to be 
very careful and gingerly how they 
talk about Moses and the Pentateuch, 
until they, having already reduced 


the great prophet and law-giver to a | 
state of suspended animation or con- | Pp 


ditional existence, have decided the 
great question, after the manner of 
a certain drunken soliloquy, “was he 
or was he not was = or what the 
devil was he?” | 


Our contention is, as you plainly 
see, of course, that these mén are 
transcending the possibilities of the 
human intellect in pronouncing so 
categorically and so ‘degmatically 
npon this issue. 


If these great doctors wish to de- 


scend into the profound depths of 
the critical consciousness and hold 
their secret and lonely clinics there, 
who can say them nay? 
If in this valley of dry bonss,. yes, 
very dry bones, one of these leading 
examiners wishes to assign a certain 
bone with unhesitating confidence to 
the head, and another exaziner, 
equally acute and eager with the scal- 
pel, wishes to assign that very bone 
to the toe, who shall say them nay, 
while bone answers bone, in the an- 
gry war of literary anatomy? ~ 

But when these men come up out 


of the valley of dry bones, and pro- 


ceed to assure those of us who take 
more interest in something that has 


more life and: promise of resurrection 
in it, that they can all tell by looking 


at a bone when the corpse ceased to 
breathe, if not to the minute, at least 
to the generation, why, then, it is 
time for us to look these Mosaic skel- 
etonizers cver with a stare of cynical 
wonder, and pass on in silence. 
When an ornithologist can tell by 
looking at.a bird's tail feathers how 


far it can fly, when a botanist can tell 
‘by lookirg ut a Spokane buttercup, 
‘in which one of the different addi- 


tions to our city it grew, then, and 
‘not until then, can a German profes- 


‘sor tell us by an analysis of Hebrew | 


literature to what age it belongs. 


(To be continued.) 


| being led by a false Spirit! 


THE HOLY HELPER. 
: BY REV. 8. BRISTOL. 
“Likewise the spirit also helpeth 


our infirmities.” (Rom. viii: 26.) The 
need of help from the Holy Ghost 


evil, and in our; Christian work is 
felt by every Christian, and is plainly 
taught in the Bible. “Without me 
ye can do nothing.” “Not by might 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” And the more spiritual 
a man becomes, the more degply he 


further, the richer his religious ex- 
perience, the larger becomes his 
practical knowledge of such help 
actually received. Blessed is the 
man whose past is studded with mon- 
uments of prayers answered—of helps 
received in emergencies and times of 
trouble—whose quiver of memory 
is full of them; who, when his soul 
is assailed by new troubles, looks 
back to “the land of Jordan, and of 
the Hermonites, and from the hill 
Mizar,” where God helped him se 
wonderfully, draws encouragement 


| therefrom and presses on ! 


But we wish ‘to call the reader’ . 
attention to some specific forms of 
help we may confidently expect from 
Him who has come to dwell in us 
and work in us. 

1. To understand the Scriptures of 
truth. Ido not mean in the outward and 
exterior forms of thought, but in the 
interior, and far-reaching, and wide- 
expanding meaning to which the 
Great Teacher leads his pupils. With 
what different eyes we read God's 
Word! One beholds the Saviour 
presented therein as without form 
or comeliness. To another he is the 
chiefest among ten thousand, and al- 
together lovely. “The natural re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God, for. they are foolishness to him; 
neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” Here 
is a text of condition and character. 
If we can say with the inspired Psalm- 
ist, “How sweet are thy words to my 
taste, yea, sweeter. than honey to my 
mouth”, tie’ fact is in evidence that 
we are helped by the Spirit in that 
line; but if it has only the interest of 
the ordinary book, we are blind 
leaders of the blind! Brethren, have 
you availed yourselves of the help of 
the Great Theological Instructor of 
the Church, and do you seek hie 
help every time you open the Book of 
God? 

2. He helps to the knowledge of 
all our duties; that is, if consulted. 
Blessed is the man who, at his first 


waking in the morning, asks the Holy 


Spirit, ‘What wilt thou have medo 
to-day?” And so at each stage of 


tion, and is loyal to the inward sug- 
gestions of duty. The Spirit teaches 
through the Scriptures where they 
apply, by abstract reasoning in its 


sphere, and by what is called com- 
‘mon sense in ordinary cases. But 


often an inward suggestion—wiser | 
than reason or commgn sense—whis- 
ers, “This is the way, walk thou in 
it.” It was the voice which Philip 
obeyed when he left Samaria and 
went down the desert road toward 
Gaza; and Paul, when he assayed 
to go to Bythinia, but the Spirit 
suffered him not, and whose moni- 
tions within he seems to have fol- 
lowed. Indeed, we believe nearly ali 
successful evangelists, from Paul te 
Fay Mills, give large heed to their 
inward movings of the Spirit of God. 
Brethren, are we thus, all the day 
long, asking help of the Spirit to di- 
rect usin our duties? Do you say 
there is danger here! Danger of 
Danger 
of mistaking a human impulse for the 
Spirit’s warning! Weadmit it. But 
there is danger everywhere! Danger 
of misinterpreting the Bible! Dan- 
ger in hope, of false hopes!. Danger 
in faith, of presumption! There is 
danger everywhere. We must walk 
continuously with much humility and 
prayer. We must try the spirits to 
see whether they are of God. With 
due caution and Divine aid, we shall 
be led onward i in the path of highest 
usefulness, ard it will become brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day. 
“As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons,of God.” 


VENTURA. 


The State Bank re- 


the People’s Home Savings Bank are 
solvent, and without doubt:ali depos- 
itors will be paid in in full. 


The more the Investigating Com- 
mittee look into the management of 
the Veterans’ Home at Yountville, the 
more rotten it appears, until now’ they 
have asked all the ) Directors to resign. 


The twelfth annual of 
Christian Endeavor. Societies closed 


lat Montreal Sunday. night. 


in our warfare against the forces of | 


is impressed with this truth. And > 


the day’s progress, repeats the ques- | 


port that both the Pacific Bank and — 
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Home Missions. 
HOME MISSIONS. 


Some of the words and work of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary organiza- 


* tions for the last year have just been 


gathered into pamphlet form by Mrs. 
Harriet S. Caswell, Bible House, New 
York. The story of the growth of 
these Unions reads like a romance. 
The little seed planted by that young 
home missionary enthusiast, Mrs. Mc- 


“Farland, away back in 1804, in New 


Hampshire, has grown into a great 
tree, throwing its branches down, like 
the banyan tree, until it covers our 


whole land, and has rooted itself in 


every State and Territory except Dele- 
ware, where as yet there are no Con? 
gregational churches to foster it. 

The five hundred pennies gathered 
the first year have been multiplied 
into nearly forty million pennies, or 
four hundred thousand dollars, for 
work in ourland. Mrs. Caswell says: 
“The door to great opportunity is now 
wide open to the four hundred thou- 
sand women in our Congregational 
churches. This opportunity will never 
be repeated; and yet two hundred 


- thousand Christian women are yet 


disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

‘How shall we enlist the indiffer- 
evut half? If there is a woman 
here to-day who belongs to «a 
church without a missionary society — 
and what a spectacle before God and 
av gels is such a church !—let her re- 
member that although she stand 
alone, she may represent her church 
in this rank and file; and let her re- 
member, also, that no enthusiastic 
woman ever did stand alone in any 
eause, and never will. 

“In 1887 the State of Vermont was 
recorded in our list of ‘unorganized 
States... Some of you will not soon 
forget the face and figure of that 
Vermont woman who arose in the an- 
nual meeting of 1888, and said with 
emphasis, ‘I confess, with keen re- 
gret, that I belong to an unorganized 
State—but, personally, Iam organized! ’ 
a brief message, but certainly to the 
point, for it went home to the heart 


of every Vermont woman in the au-| 


dience. You remember the faces of 
thirty earnest women who gathered 
at the right of this platform, after the 
meeting, and resolved to belong 
thereafter to a State whose women 
were organized for Home Missions. 
W hat an increasing power for good 
has come to the cause through that 
resolve! From one ‘organized wom- 
an, Vermont reports this year auxili- 
aries in 102 of her churches. My 
sister of the church without a mis- 
sionary society, announce yourself as 
‘personally organized’ for God and 
your native land, and you will not 
lack a following.” 


— 


Mrs. Regal, Secretary of the Ohio 
Union, speaking of the results of 
woman’s Christian labor, says: “In 
admiration of such service the world 
has in a great measure lost sight of 
the fact that men and women live to- 
gether in this world in such relations, 
and under such conditions, that it is 
impossible for either to long main- 
tain, or even to reach a higher plane, 
thun the other. It was evidently not 
so intended in the divine economy. 
Will two-thirds of the citizenship of 
the heavenly country be composed of 
women? Are they to be the only 
ones who, having ‘turned many to 
righteousness, shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever?’ Among men, 
have only Christian ministers and 
missionaries any active duty in 
spreading the gospel? Are Christian 
missions a plaything for women and 
children, and must men find some 
worthier object for their sympathy 
and their gifts? To ask such ques- 
tions is to answer them; but how to 
awaken intelligent, sympathetic in- 
terest in missions, in the mind of the 
average man, is a question not an- 
swered in the asking, but it is the 
question that more than any other 
eonnected with missions presses for 
an answer. Pending the solution of 
this difficult problem, a few sugges- 
tions may awaken thought: 

“First—The time to form the char- 
acter of a man is when he is a boy. 
Then sympathies are lively, habits of 
thought unformed, and the heart not 
yet choked with the cares of the 
world. The opportunity is largely 
lost to the present generation for 
either home or Sunday-school influ- 
ence to-do its work. At present, the 
influence felt in the home comes 
from the mother. What strength the 
father might add to her teaching! 
Abundant helps are offered by our 
national societies to any Sunday- 
school desiring them, but through 
the indifference or love of ease on 
the part of Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and committees, or from 
having no one whose special duty it 
is to look after missions in the Sun- 
day-school, we do not avail ourselves 
of the proffered aid, and make mis- 
sions attractive and interesting. To 
awaken such an interest in missions 
in the boys as well as the girls of the 
Sunday-school, and in the young 
men as well as the young women of 
the Christian Endeavor Societies, 
should be the work of the one ap- 
pointed to that responsibility by our 
Union. 

«‘Second—This broadened interest 
ean never be awakened by women’s 
meetings alone, however largely at- 
tended or filled with interest and in- 
spiration. An hour ably occupied in 


than a day’s meeting of women. We 
certainly do not undervalue the lat- 
ter, but we do nof. intentionally over- 
estimate the former. Our pastors 
have almost ‘no opportunity o f know 
ing what missionary work is doing 
by our women, and they are our 
natural allies. 


that it is a concession, a full hour to 
woman's work. Our State Associa- 
tion this year allowed four minutes 
each to the reports of the home and 
foreign societies. It is not easy to 
awaken intelligent interest in mes- 
sages that must be as condensed as 
telegrams. 

Third—If we desire to awaken in- 
terest in men, we shal] find the mis- 
sionary prayer-meeting helpful. 
Work to make it edifying. Help, but 
do not supplant the brethren. By 
no means permit the meeting to be 
merely a repetition of even the best 
things of the womens meeting. 
Give themenachance. Most pastors 
will be glad of a wise member of the 
Ladies’ Society to help plan the pro- 
grams of the monthly missionary 
prayer-meeting. 

“Whoever succeeds in winning 
husband or father, brother or son, to 
share her interest in missions may 
feel that a valuable factor has been 
secured. When Christian men and 
women, when old and young, are all 
enabled to see that the conversion of 
the world is the object for which the 
Christian Church is established on 
earth, and to feel that the fulfillment 
of our Saviour’s last command, rest- 
ing alike upon all, is both a duty and 
@ privilege, then will our eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord. 


— 


‘fA flower do but plant near thy window glass, 
And through it no image of evil shall pass. 
A rose at thy couch for a sentinel keep, 
And angels shall rock thee on roses to sleep.” 


literary and Educatienal. 


Tue House on toe Beacu. By Julia 
McNair Wright. Pp. 339. $1.50. 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago. | 

A temperance story. “The House 

on the Beach” is a small cottage in 

which live Ralph Kemp and his two 
daughters. Kemp is a man of educa- 
tion and refinement, but a drunkard. 

The elder daughter, Letty, bears in 

a crippled body the mark of her fath- 

er’s sin, and in a beautiful soul the 

mark of God’s loving disciple. Faith, 
her sister, is a strong girl, full of life 

and ambition. The story opens on a 

summer day when Faith meets Ken- 

neth Julian, a summer visitor at the 
beach. He becomes much interested 
in her. Julian, when he returns to 

New York, finds the brother of the 

girls, who is with an uncle, having 

been taken on condition that he shoud 
not coumunicate with his father. 

This condition is finally abrogated, 

and Hugh starts to nlace his father 

in an asylum, only to find that his 
father has lost his life as the result of 

a drunken freak. The story is a pow- 

erful presentation of the hopelessness 

of the drunkard’s condition and of 
the awful control which his sin holds 
over his life. 


Those who some years ago were 
reading with interest that most in- 
teresting narrative of the Rev. Mr. 
Riggs, “Mary and I,” will be glad to 
see “Two Volunteer Missionaries,” a 
memorial of the labors of S.-W. and 
G. H. Pond, who, in their young man- 
hood, became self-supporting and 
pioneer missionaries among the Da- 
kotas, near where now the twin cities 
of Minnesota show their mills and 
their palaces, these two men built 
their lonely log-cabin, lived with the 
Indians and wrote the first book in 
the Dakota tongue. The record is 
made by S. W. Pond, Jr., and it is a 
stimulating record. That was anoble 
stock of men and women that came 
from the Connecticut hill towns and 
emigrated with Uhristian principles 
to the far West. (Congregational Sun- 
day-school & Publishing Society. 
Pp. 278. $1.25.) 


The California Illustrated, in which 
an embarrassed bank of this city is 
reported to have made large invest- 
ments, has quite surpassed itself this 
month in embellishments. It is call- 
ed the Columbian number. The 
thousands at Chicago might well con- 
sume a large edition. Several of the 
best California writers appear on 
these pages. Certainly, the illustra- 
tions are abundant and superior. The 
California poppy is made to embellish 
the cover, and Miss Coolbrith sings 
to its praise. : 


The publisher of the Religious Her- 
ald, of Hartford, Conn., signalizes the 
jubilee of that journal by giving to 
his subscribers copies of “Picturesque 
Chicago and Guide to the World's 
Fair.” He would send the book also 
with his paper for one year for $2. 
That has been a good service which 
Mr. D. S. Mosely has done these 
fifty years for the churches of Con- 
necticut. The paper has always 
stood for the right principles which 
build homes and the commonwealth. 


The features noticeable in the Over- 
land for July are the “Flower Poems,” 


of which there are ten; the illustrat- 
ed articles on Fort Ross and the 


the local or State ‘conference; may | 
+be further-reaching ‘in its influence 


Our local conferences | . 
now grant, without making us feel | 


Russians,°and on an outing: with the 
fire-patrol We have been: giad also 
to know the facts contained in «A 
Province of California” 


@f the Pacific. 


__Mail steamers leave for Japap July 
13th and 22d. — | 

SEVENTH. ANNUAL REPORT DOSHI- 
SHA GIRLS’ SCHOOL, KYOTO. 
JAPAN. 


The growing sentiment among our 
patrons that the course of study was 
too long for those girls who do not 
intend to become teachers led to 
the adoption of a new course in the 
spring of 1892, which yields to this 
demand by cutting down the old 
preparatory and regular courses each 
one year; but by the addition of 
three post-graduate courses of two 
years each, the real standard of the 
school is not practically lowered. 
That an actual need for these 
changes existed is proved by the 
fact that ten of the girls graduating 
in June, with six graduates from oth- 
er schools, are now taking this post- 
graduate work. To bring the school 
into closer relations with the com- 
mon school system, graduates from 
the higher cummon school (Koto 
Sho Gakko) are received into the 
preparatory withovt examination. 
Owing to sickness among the teach- 
ers, and other causes, the work in the 
department has not been as satisfac- 
tory this year as we hope it will be 
in the future. One of the greatest 
needs of the school is a strong Jap- 
anese teacher to take responsible 
charge of this department, as the 
habits of study here formed have so 
important an influence on the pupils’ 
after life. | 

The work in the post-graduate and 
regular courses has been greatly 
strengthened by help from professors 
inthe Doshisha. The Bible classes are 


_| specially fortunate in being taught by 


the professors, and the science stu- 
dents have been greatly benefited by 
the use of the laboratory, museum, 
and apparatus of the Harris school. 
The sciences are now taught entirely 
in Japanese. English is taught sim- 
ply as a language, and not as a medi- 
um of imparting knowledge. 
Instruction in vocal music accord- 
ing to the tonic-sol-fa system has 
been given.to all the classes weekly. 
The Japanese Koto has been intro- 
duced, and organ instruction has been 
given to sixty-four pupils during the 
year. The following quotation from 
a letter written by one of the grad- 
uates shows the value of the music to 
our general evangelistic work: “I 
thank God that I learned to play the 
organ even a little, so I can help the 
church. People will come to hear 
the organ when they would not come 
to church were there no music. 
Then they hear the sermon and are 
brought to Christ.” 3 


The; commencement exercises, in 


June, 1892, were unusually interest- 
ing. Two classes were graduated; 
that the new course might go into 
effect in September, and the twenty- 
four graduates were young women of 
unusual promise. Ten, as has been 
stated, returned to school to take up 
post-graduate work, and four of these 
have taken a responsible part of the 
work of the dormitories, to the mani- 
fest benefit of the school. Three 
have married; one is doing excellent 
service as head teacher in the Kyo- 
ai-Jogakko at Maebashi; one in the 
Earthquake Orphanage at Nagayo 
has given herself in a remarkable de- 
gree to definite evangelistic work; 
one is teaching in the common school 
of this city, and is an earnest and ef- 
ficient teacher; four are studying 
sewing and domestic economy in 
their homes preparatory to marriage, 
and are active in Christian work; one 
is in school in Tokyo; two, one in 
the Doshisha Hospital and one in the 
W. C. T. U. Hospital in Chicago, are 
being trained as nurses. We feel 
specially gratified to have these girls 
take up this work of nursing, as it 
will, perhaps, open the way for other 
educated women to follow. One—a 
woman whose husband allowed her 
to spend four years in the school— 
has been very successful in helping 
her husband in his active political 
and social duties, and has acted as or- 
ganist in the church in her city. 
Much enthusiasm has been awak- 
ened by the establishing of a “Nee- 
shima Memorial Library.” We have 
greatly felt the need of a good work- 
ing library, and are delighted that 
this idea has been so well received. 
Mr. Matsuro, the principal of the 
school, presents the following open 
letter on this subject: “Having felt 
that a special course and a good li- 
brary should go hand in hand at the 
Doshisha Girls’ School, we last fall 
established the ‘Dr. Neeshima Memo- 
rial Library.’ Since the idea was 
first started there have been many 
contributions of books from the Japan- 
ese—both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian. We have received over three 
hundred volumes. So specially are 
our graduates and girls interested 
that they have raised more than one 
hundred yen towardsit. The grad- 
uates of last year have earned more 
than twelve dollars by their own 


handiwork. Those of this year are |. 


contributing a complete Japanese 


history, consisting ‘of one hundred | 


volumes. Itis a surprise to us that 


| 


Woman's Board | 


If the-friends of education for women 
continue their liberal contributions of 
books, we hope to have a library that 
will do much to raise the general 
work of the school. The books are 
nearly all Japanese, and we greatly 
feel the need of dictionaries, encyclo- 


pedias, scientific and other English 


books. They would be of the great- 
est benefit, not only to the students 
in the school, but to the teachers and 
graduates; and for this reason we 
send this appeal to our friends in 
America, hoping and praying that we 
may receive a hearty response. The 
following list includes the name of a 
few of the books that would be es- 
pecially acceptable— perhaps not 
more acceptable than many others: 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biog- 
raphy and Mythology (London, John 
Murray); Dictionary of Religion 
(Cassell & Co.); Breton’s Dictionary 
(London, Ward Locke & Tyler); Hay- 


Parke Goodwin's Encyclopedia of 
Biography (Putnam & Sons); Bart- 
lett's Familiar Quotations (Boston, 
Little Brown & Co.); Brewer’s Hand- 
book of Allusions, References, etc. 
(London,Chatto & Windus); Dr. Brew- 
er’s Historic Note Book (Lippincett 
& Cc.); Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 


New Cyclopedia of Prose Illustration 
(Crowell & Co.); Historical Reference 
Book (Appleton & Co.); Dictionary 
of English Literature (Cassell &Co.); 
Pronouncing Gazetteer and Geograph- 
ical Dictionary of the World (Lippin- 
cott & Co.); Young’s Bible Concord- 
ance, Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
Adam’s Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture, Dictionary of Anecdote, Beaton’s 
Illustrated Encyclopedia of Universal 
Information, Beaton’s Classical Dic- 
tionary, Cates’ Dictionary of General 
Biography, Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
Edwards’ Words, Facts, and Fsbles, 
Encyclopedia of Education, by Kid- 
dle; Lempuere’s Classical Dictionary, 
Richardson’s Dictionary, Graham’s 
English Synomyns, Kiddle & Schenn; 
Dictionary of Education and Instruc- 
tion. In addition to these we should 
find such use for anything in the line of 
literature and fiction, and specially 
such authors as Miss Alcott, “Pansy,” 
Taylor, and many others whose works 
are an inspiration to the young of all 
lands.” | 


The students’ Sabbath school has 
been unusually successful, and has 
been attended not only by the board- 
ing pupils, but by many day pupils 
and former students. Much interest 
in the study of the Old Testament 
has been aroused by the careful work 
that has been done along biograph- 
ical lines. The penny contributions 
of this Sabbath-school for the year 
ending June, 1892, amounted to more 
than nine yen, and by the advice of 
the President of the Home Mission- 
ary Society one of the graduates was 


lent service in the Church. Includ- 
ing this Sabbath-school money, the 
girls have contributed above eighty 
yen to church, Home Missionary and 
other calls—a large sum to give out 
of their poverty. The Sabbath-school 
which the girls carry on for the poor 
children of the neighborhood has 
had an attendance ranging from forty 
to one hundred and twenty. During 
the summer vacation the work was 
most successfully carried on by the 
school girls living in Kyoto, under 
the direction of a former teacher of 
this school, Miss Wahayama, of the 
Glory Kindergarten. The girls have 
tried to reach the parents of these 
children by visiting them in their 
homes. The day school, begun last 
year by Mrs. Kozaki and Mrs. Yusa 
for these children, has had an in- 
creased attendance. In additionsto 
this Sabbath-school work, nine of the 
girls are teahcing in four Sabbath- 
schools in the city, so that all the 
Christian girls in the higher classes 
are directly engaged in evangelistic 


are but eight girls who have not been 
baptized, and all but two of these 
are seriously considering the ques- 
tion of baptism inJune. Among the 
twenty pupils in the preparatory 
there are six Christians, and five 
others are ready for baptism. Two 
scholarships for the post-graduate 
course have been established by Dr. 
Thwing and the Misses Campbell. 

Dr. Ladd’s lectures, which were at- 
tended by the teachers and older 
girls, were a rare help, as were the 
meetings held by Dr. F. E. Clark and 
Rev. Barclay Buxton. 

Mr. Isogai was engaged as a regu- 
lar teacher in September. The res- 
ignation of Miss Takata, who had so 
leng and faithfully served the school 
as principal of the boarding depart- 
ment, was a severe loss; but Mrs. 
Ebina, wife of the President of the 
Home Missionary Society, has, at no 
small loss to herself, given her time 
to these duties, and by her rare ex- 
ecutive ability has done much to raise 
the tone of the school. 

Mary Ftorence Denton. 

Kyoro, Japan, May, 1893. _ 


The only gem which does not re- 


quire the lapidary’s art to bring out 
its beauty is the pearl. 


have shown so great a sympathy andj 


den’s Dictionary of Dates (Harper); | 


and Fable (Cassell & Co.); Foster's | 


sent to Nagayo, where she did excel- | 


work. In the regular course there 


HDAY-SCHODL LESSON, JULY 23. 
ACTS. 1-11. 

The Gospel in Europe—Paul at Cor- 
 inth. 


Golden Text.—I Cor. i: 18. 
Review.—Acts xvi: 6-15 to Acts 
xvii: 22-31, inclusive. 


|}. The Interval (Acts xvii: 32-34).—At 


this point the address was interrupt- 
ed, the majority would no longer lis- 
ten, and, therefore, Paul’s subsequent 
stay in Athens was brief. How- 


stronghold of heathendom, the gos- 
pel was not without fruit. A Mars 
Hill judge, Dionysius, and a woman, 
Damaris, believed, together with oth- 
ers whose names are not mentioned. 
Yet, on the whole, Paul’s experience 
in Athens is disappointing to the 
reader now, as it must have been bit- 
terly so to the apostle then. It was, 
indeed, an altogether forceful illus- 
tration of the truth that the world by 
its wisdom knew not God. | 


QUESTIONS FOR JUNIORS. 


Can you name all the cities visited 
by Paul, after he left Troas, until he 
reached Athens? , 

How was he treated by the Jews 
of Thessalonica? How by the people 
of Berea? | 

In what respect were the people of 
Berea unlike the Jews of Thessalon- 
ica ? | 

What is the condition of the people 
now in countries where the gospel is 
not known? 

What is the condition of the people 
now in countries where the gospel 
is best known and the Bible most 
loved ? | 


share in the good work of sending 

the Bible and Christian teachers to 

all parts of the world? Find what 

our Saviour told his disciples about 
| THE LESSON TEXT. 

(V. 1.) “Nowhere else had he so 
completely failed. * * * The 
Athenians never thought of persecut- 
ing him; they simply did not care 
what the babbler said; and this cold 
disdain cut him more deeply than the 
stones of the mob or the lictors’ 
rods.” (Dr. Stalker.) In such weakness 
he left Athens, never to return, and 
journeyed on to Corinth. This city, 
forty miles west of Atheus, was, in 
Paul’s time, the commercial ard poli- 
tical capital of Greece. It was a very 
wealthy city, with many splendid 
buildings, and the Corinthian style 
is even now the architecture employ- 
ed where the effect of strength and 
grandeur with grace of form is desir- 
ed. There were about 400,000 in- 
habitants, among whom the greatest 
wickedness prevailed. To say that 
one lived like a Corinthian was but 
to confess him licentious and thor- 
oughly bad. To this city of wealth, 
of enterprise, of idolatry, and profli- 
gacy came—came alone, sick and dis- 
heartened—the man who, had the city 
known “the things of its peace,” 
would have been given such grateful 
welcome as gives the thirsty land to 
& summer shower. 

(Vs. 2,3.) Paul, first seeking his 
own countrymen, came to a Jewish 
family, lately arrived from Italy, 
whence they came in obedience to a 
decree of Claudius that all Jews 
should depart from Rome. They had 
Roman names; that of the husband 
Aquila, and the wife Priscilla. They 
were by trade tent-makers, as was 
also Paul, who worked with them, 
and thus provided for his own neces- 
sities. Every Jew was required by 
the rabinnical law to teach his son 
some handicraft, by which he would 
be independent, and that he “might 
not be a thief.” It seems here that 
the whole family took some part in 
the work. “For they were tent-mak- 
ers by their trade.” 

(V. 4.) While working at his trade 
during the week, Paul no doubt talk- 
ed with his fellow-workmen, and all 
with whom he came in contact, and 
on the Sabbath he exercised his priv- 
ilege as a Jew to teach in the syna- 
gogue. As to the subject of his 
teaching we are not left in doubt. _ 

(V. 5.) As at Athens, so at Corinth, 
Paul was alone, until the arrival from 
Macedonia of Silas and Timotheus, 
and he himself says he was there in 
weakness, and fear, and much trem- 
bling. But when these friends came 
it was as an inspiration to the sick 
and worn, yet undaunted, apostle. 
Encouraged by their presence, cheer- 
ed by their companionship, aided by 
a contribution brought by Timotheus 
from the Church at Philippi, which 
relieved him from the necessity of 
continuous toil, he became filled with 
a holy zeal for the Word ‘of truth, 
and testified, it seems with even 
greater than his wonted earnestness, 
that Jesus was Christ, the Messiah. 

(V. 6.) This fearless proclamation 
of the truth atigered the Jews, who 


gospel, and so hardened their hearts 
that any further attempt to help 
them would have been in vain. Paul 
had faithfully presented. the truth, 
and sincerely urged them to its ac- 
ceptance. The watchman saw the 
sword coming upon the land and 
gave fair warning, and that was all 
he could do for a people who would 
not give heed (see Ezek. xxxiii and 
Mark x: 14). This turning to the 


| Gentiles, however, referred only to 
‘the work in Corinth, for: not long 


| 


ever, even in this highly intellectual 


Why ought we each have some. 


spoke in vile terms of Jesus and his |. 


after this event, and elsewhere, Paul | 


was again in the synagogues bo. 


seeching his countrymen to believe 
and accept the gospel of Christ. | 


(V. 7.) It is not meant that he left 


the home of Aquila, but that he 


ceased teaching in the synagorue, 
selecting for that purpose the house 
of Justus, which was near. 

(V. 8.) Here, again, is one who be- 
lieved with all his house—the thirg 
entire family to be converted since 
the gospel of the kingdom eame io 
Europe. This Crispus, the ruler, 
probably left with Paul when he with- 
drew from the synagogue, and, no 
doubt, his action influenced others. 
Gentiles, native Corinthians, idolators, 
in distinction from Jews, is here meant 
as the many who believed and were 
baptized. These, hearing (by which 
faith comes), believed, and confessed 
their faith in baptism. 

(V. 9.) Again, God communicated 
with his faithful servant by a vision, 
this time to encourage and bid him 
move forward. Perhaps the opposi- 
tion was so great, or his physical 
strength so failing, that this word of 


encouragment was needed to keep his 


heart from failing at a time when it 
should be most strong. 
(V. 10.) He would have trouble; 


there would be assailants, but he who 


was God's apostle should not be harm- 


‘ed. God would be with him to guide, 
| to protect, and, certainly, to sustain. 


And the number of Christians would 
increase. God had many there living 
in gross idolatry and sin, to whom 
Paul, as a chosen vessel, was destined 
to carry the water of salvation. 

(V. 11.) Eighteen months was the 
whole time of Panl’s residence in 
Corinth, and from his experience dur- 
ing-that period we learn, among oth- 
er things, that God's most efficient 
servants are sometimes in sorrow and 
sore trial, but that if faithful they are 
never forsaken. We learn the value 
of knowing how to do some useful 
work, and being able as Christian 
workers to adapt ourselves to the cir- 
cumstances in which, by Divine Prov- 
idence, we are placed, and to make 
use of all our opportunities. We have 
learned, also, that in places of the 
deepest wickedness the gospel makes 
its greatest conquests, emphasizing 
that it is indeed the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. We have seen the value of 


companionship, and that Christian 


ministers and missionaries should be 
so sustained in respect to their tem- 
poral wants that they can give all 
their thought, and time, and strength 
to the work of the gospel. 


NOTES. 


1. Any abuse was a light affliction 
compared with the rejection of his 
message. In thisparticular, Paul was 
not unlike his Divine Master. 

2. The Jews were banished in the 
year A. D. 52 on account of an insur- 
rection in Judea, at which time those 
residing in Rome were probably 
troublesome, as they were on other 
occasions. 

3. Priscilla was evidently a woman 
of intelligence and grace, as she is 
afterward mentioned as instructing 
Apollos. She had, doubtless, learned 
much from Paul, who thus had an in- 
direct influence upon Apollos. 

Timothy came from Corinth from 
Thessalonica, and Silas from Berea. 
Soon after was written the epistle to 
the Thessalonians. 


. It seems to me that Christ’s Church 
is as clearly bound to fight drunken- 
ness and the customs which lead to 
drunkenness as it is to fight pagan- — 
ism, or infidelity, or Sabbath-break- 
ing, or any other’ soul-destroying 
evil. It is not merely a bodily dis- 
ease, but a soul-damning sin that we 
are to contend against. And in this 
warfare against the bottle there is a 
safe ground, and a broad, common 
ground on which all ministers and 
churches ought to be able to stand 
together. The Church of Christ 
should antagonize not ouly the dram-. 
shop but the dram; not only the sa- 
loon but the social glass. The ene- 
my is at,our own doors, brethren and 
sisters. It lies in wgit for your sons 
and daughters. It is destroying 
more souls than any other single evil 
in the land. “An old story,” do you 
say? Yes, itis; and so is every siD 
and sorrow. The remedy, too, is an 
old remedy; but no better has been 
discovered. The Church of God has 
to take God’s weapons—gospel truth, 
solid argument, loving personal ef- 
fort, and the power of a clean exam- 
ple, and to use them fearlessly and 
faithfully. In every prayer-meeting 
this enterprise ought to be remem- 
bered as earnestly as the sacred 
cause of missions. If Christians skulk 
away before this gigantic sin and 
curse, they brand themselves as cow- 
ards.—Dr. Cuyler. 


It is now beyond dis- 
pute that 


Beecham’s 
(Worn DTI 


(Tasteless) 
are a in all 
cases of Indigestion, 


Biliousness, Sick- 


Headache, and kin- 
dred troubles. 


2s cents a box. 
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Home Circle. 


Two Hypocrites. 


She sat in her cozy chamber, 
With the curtains all drawn tight, 
Curled up in a great, big rocker, 
Fair and sweet in the soft lamplight ; 
A bonbon box on the table, 
With the choicest of sweets was filled, 
Which she daintly nibbled while writing 
The words that her lover thrilled: 
‘¢ Oh, I long for you now, my darling ! 
Without you my life seems drear. 
There is never a bit of comfort 
For me unless you are near !” 


And her lover read the letter, 
As he sat in his bachelor’s den, 
With his foot cocked up on the mantel, 
In the usual way of men; 
With a box of cigars at his elbow, 
And a pipe and a glass near by, 
And the smoke-clouds wieathed above him 
As he echoed her lonely cry: , 
‘¢ Oh, I long for you now my darling ! 
Without you my life seems drear. 
There is not a bit of comfort 
For me unless you are near !” 
--—Church Chat. 


TRAINING CHILDREN TO A SENSE OF 
DUTY. 


With all the modern improvements 
in methods of dealing with children 
—and these improvements are many 
and great—it is important to bear in 
mind that judicious discipline has an 
important part in the wise training 


of the young. Discipline is not ev- | 


erything in the sphere of child train- 
ing; but discipline is much in that 
sphere. 

Children ought to be trained to get 

up in the morning at a proper hour, 
for some other reason than that this 
is to be the “maddest, merriest day in 
all the glad new year.” They ought 
to learn to go to bed at a fitting time, 
whether they are sleepy or not. 
Their hours of eating and the quality 
and quantity of their food ought to 
be regulated by some other standard 
than their inclinations. In their 
daily life there must be a place for 
tasks as tasks, for times of study un- 
der the pressure of stern duty, in the 
effort to train them to do their right 
work properly. Itis not enovgh to 
have children learn only lessons 
which they enjoy, and this at times 
and by methods which are peculiarly 
pleasing to them. President Porter 
of Yale said, in substance, that the 
chief advantage of the college curri- 
culum is that it trains a young man 
to do what he ought to do, when he 
ought to do it, whether he wants to 
do it or not. Any course of training 
for @® young person that fails to ac- 
complish thus much is part of a sadly 
imperfect system. 
_ There are few, if any, children who 
do not need to be trained to apply 
themselves earnestly to occupations 
which they dislike. The tastes of 
some children are very good and 
of others very poor; but nearly all 
children have positive inclinations in 
one direction or in another. They 
like playing better than working or 
reading; or they prefer reading or 
working to playing. Some prefer to 
remain indoors; others prefer to be 
outside. Some want to occupy them- 
selves always in mechanical pursuits; 
others would always be at games of 
one sort or another. Some enjoy 
being with companions; others prefer 
to be by themselves; yet others would 
attach themselves to one or two per- 
sons only, having little care for the 
society of anybody else. 

In their studies children show, per- 
haps very early, a decided fancy for 
geography, or history, or mathemat- 
ics, or the languages, and a _ pro- 
nounced distaste for other branches 
of learning. Now, whether a child's 
tastes are elevated or unrefined. in 
the direction of better or more un- 
desirable pursuits. he ought not to 
be permitted tv follow always his 
own fancies, or to do only what he 
likes to do. 

The parents or the teacher must 
decide what pursuit of activity or 
what branch of study is best for each 
several child, and must train him to 
it accordingly. In making this de- 
cision, it is important to consider 
fully the tastes and peculiarities of 
the particular child under training; 
but the decision itself must rest with 
the guardian rather than with the 
child. Nothing is more important in 
the mental training of achild than 
bringing him to do what he ought to 
do, and to do it in its proper time, 
whether he enjoys doing it or not. 
The measure of his ability to do this 
becomes in the long run the measure 
of his practical efficiency in whatever 
sphere of life he labors. 

No man can work always merely in 
the line of his personal preferences. 
He must do many things which are 
distasteful to him. Unless he was 
trained as a child to do such things 
persistently, he cannot do them to 
advantage when they are upon him 
as a necessity. Nor-can any man do 
his work best as well as he ought to, 
if he works always and only in one 
line. A one sided man is not a well- 
balanced man, even thouyh his one 
side be the right side. It is better 
to use the dextral hand than the sin- 
ister; but it is certainly preferable to 
be ambidextrous. 

There is little danger that intelli- 
gent Christian parents or teachers 
will at this day refuse to consider 
duly a child’s tastes and peculiarities 
in tneir effort to instruct. and train 
them. While, however, they are mak- 


ing study attractive and life enjoy- 
able to a child, parents should see to 
it that the child learns to keep quiet 
at specified times, and to be active at 


| “it is goo 


other times; that he studies assigned 
lessons, does set tastes, denies himself 
craved indulgences: that he goes and 
comes at designated hours—not be- 
cause he wants to do these things, 
but because he must, Now, as of old, 
fora man that he bear 
the yoke in his youth.”—Selected. 


— 


DANGER IN THE WINE GLASS. : 


The aesthetic quality in wine is its 
first and most dangerous, because its 
most specious, attraction. ‘The glass 
of wine adds a certain artistic flavor 
to the meal, and seems to redeem it 


from being a mere feeding-time. To 
hold the glass up to the light, to ad- 
mire its beauty of color, to see it 
foam in the champagne-glass, spark- 
ling in the light with diamond-like 
beauty, to sip it, not to quench thirst 
but to enjoy its delicate flavor—this 
seems so innocent, so harmless, : ay! 
even so beautiful and elevating, such 
a source of pleasant and even profit- 
able companionship! I said this 
once—repeating what a young man 
had said to me—to a friend, who 
made answer: “When I think what 
that same wine has done, its color 1s 
like the blood-red color on a knife 
that has been plunged into my broth- 
er’s heart.” Its after effects—how 
graphically the unknown observer 
describes them! Its bite and sting 
in the gnawing appetite! “If,” said 
an inebriate to me once, “I saw a 
glass of whisky on the table, and be- 
tween me and it a chopping-knife 
going with lightning-like rapidity, 
and I knew that, if I reached out my 
hand to take the glass, the knife 
would cut my hand off, I could not 
resist.” Such is the appetite, and the 
effects of this drink habit on the 
brain and nervous system. “Thine 
eyes see strange things”: read John 
B. Gough’s description of delirium 
tremens. ‘Thy lips speak subversive 
things”: note the added brilliance in 
the after-dinner talker, then the lo- 
quacity, the noisy chatter, the mean- 
ingless, maudlin, unreflective tongue- 
wagging. Then the power of loco- 
motion paralyzed; the earth reeling 
underneath the feet, rolling and 
pitching like an open sea. At last 
the stupor, the unconsciousness— 
“dead drunk.” And finally, with the 
returr to consciousness—and this is 
the pity and the tragedy of it all— 
not a firm resolve, “I will drink no 
more,” but the mad and uncontrolled 
desire, coming in when first the doors 
of consciousness open to any sense 
and the will regains its power to 
form any purpose, “I will seek it 
again.”—Dr. Lyman Abbott in Christian 
Union. 


NO TIME TO PRAY. 


Some years ago when the country 
around Cincinnati was newer than it 
is now, a pious farmer was busy 
clearing his lands. He had a num- 
ber of hands employed, and was anx- 
ious to accomplish a large amount of 
work while the weather was favor- 
able. He called them early, went 
out with them before breakfast was 
ready. A horn was blown, and they 
came and ate, and,returned again to 
their work. - 

The farmer had been accustomed 
to have prayers every morning in his 
family. But to keep so many men 
from chopping and log-rolling while 
he read and prayed was more than 
he could afford; so Satan suggested, 
and the good man yielded. His 
pious wife saw with grief that the 
family altar was neglected, and her 
husband, in haste to get rich, was 
departing from God. She talked 
with him; she pleaded with him, but 
in vain. At last, she determined to 
try another experiment. 

The next morning the farmer and 
his men went out, as usual, to their 
work. The sun began to climb up 
the sky, but no breakfast horn was 
heard. They grew hungry, and 
looked anxiously toward the house; 
they listened, but still the expected 
summons did not come. After wait- 
ing an hour or two beyond the usual 
time, they went into the house. No 
table was set, no coffee boiling on 
the fire, no cook over or before it. 
The good wife was knitting quietly, 
with the Bible on her lap. | 
“What does this mean ?” cried the 
husband; “why isn’t our breakfast 
ready ?” 

“IT thought you were in such a 


hadn’t time to eat!” 

“Haven't time to eat! Do you 
think we can live without eating ?” 
“You can live without eating as 
well as without praying. The spirit 
needs the bread of heaven as much 
as the body needs the bread of earth.” 
“Well, well,” said the farmer, ‘get 
us some breakfast, and we will have 
prayers every morning, no matter 
how busy we are, or how many work- 
men I have.” ee 

She got the breakfast, and he kept 
his word. The lesson was a good 
one, and never forgotten. 


The Japanese take their baths at 
very high temperature, about 110 de- 


them as red as lobsters; but there 
appears to' be no ‘fear whatever of 
catching cold. Every fairly large 


house in Tokio has its dwn bathroom, | 


but besides this there are no fewer 
than 800 baths im the city of Tokio, 
where 300,000 persons bathe daily at 


a cost of 1 sen 3 rin, or half'a cent. 


hurry about your work that you 


grees Fahrevheit, and come out of. 


-SWEDEN’S SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AN INTERESTING DESCRIPTION BY A SCAN- 
DINAVIAN. 


A citizen of Lynn who was born 
and educated in Sweden has kindly 
written for the Jtem the following 
description of the school system of 
his native country: : 

The schools of Sweden.—The Swed- 

ish schools are divided into two kinds 
—the people’s schools and the acad- 
emical schools. The peoples’ schools 
are divided into those for young 
pupils and those for older ones, and 
they are established throughout the 
whole country. 
- Children begin their school life at 
the age of seven years, and attend- 
ance is obligatory till the time they 
enter the confirmation school, which 
is at abeut the age of fourteen or 
fifteen years. If the parents neglect 
to send their children to school, they 
have to answer to the law, which is 
carried out in its minutest detail. In 
this case, the children are taken in 
hand by the community, and the ex- 
pense is afterward charged to the 
parents. If the parents are too poor 
to keep their children in school, they 
are assisted by the government, which 
furnishes them with needful clothing, 
and, if necessary, grants a certain al- 
lowance to assist in supporting the 
children. If the children themselves 
object to attending, they are escorted 
to school by the police, or taken from 
the custody of their parents, and sent 
to the reformatory school. 

The general studies are Lutheran 
catechism, Bible history, arithmetic, 
history (Swedish and general), geog- 
raphy, natural history, bookkeeping, 
writing, drawing. music, sloyd and 
other manual training, military drill 
and physical culture, a subject to 
which thirty minutes are given daily, 
and in which all must participate un- 
less excused by a physician’s certifi- 
cate. When older, pupils are obliged 
to attend the gymnasium two after- 
noons a week. In cities they are 
taugh skating and swimming under 
specia! teachers. Co-education of the 
sexes is general. 

The school session is seven hours 


minutes each, and all pupils have 
home study. If any pupil is found 
in the street in the latter part of the 
evening, he is liable to punishment 
by the school authorities. The use 
of tobacco among the pupils is quite 
successfully prohibibited. 

The schools are opened with prayer 
and song, for the school authorities 
realize the great value and influence 


er and scholars for their duties. 

The academic schools, which have 
an eight years’ course, are divided 
into classical and “real” (our English). 
In the classical schools pupils study 
the dead languages (Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew); in the “real,” modern lan- 
guages (German,English and French) 
are taken. Other branches, nearly 
identical’ in the two schools, are 
Christianity, history (both ancient 
and modern), higher mathematics, 
sciences and the history of literature 

The pupil, having finished this 
course, tries the final examinations, 
called the mature examinations,which 
are in charge of a special department 
of the government, which furnishes 
the questions and examines the pupils. 

The examination lasts six days, 
three for written tests and three for 
oral. 
first allowed to call themselves stu- 
dents and to enter the universities, 
supported by the government, where 
all tuition is free both for men and 
women. 


 — 


Mrs. Secretary Noble tells a pathet- 
ic little story about socia) wine 
drinking that is deserving of the 
widest circulation. She said: “I 
was some years since deeply impress- 
ed by a simple incident during an 
evening’s reception at a friend's 
house in St. Louis, which influenced 
me to take a decided stand. The 
circumstance was a conversation I 
overheard between two young peo- 
ple. The young man was offered a 
glass of wine by his fair hostess, who, 
upon his refusal, urged the glass 
upon him. ‘Do not ask me to drink,’ 
he pleaded, ‘as it is my weaknéss, and 
I fear to indulge.’ In a spirit of 
thoughtless vanity, she ignored his 
excuse, and, handing him the wine, 
said: ‘Take this to please me and 
drink to my health.’ He complied, 
rather than to appear ungallant, and 
was intoxicated for three weeks after- 
ward. I shall never willingly be the 
means of placing temptation: in an- 
other’s way, and my New Year's re- 
ception will be no exception to this 
rule.”— 


Blind people are more numerous 
in Spain than in any other country. 


taken. 


daily, with three recesses of fifteen. 


song has in cultivating the nobler 
feelings, and stimulating both teach- 


Having passed this, they are 


Household. 


Tue Hor Warer Remepy.—Are you 
a busy, worried woman, who comes 
home at night: with temples throb- 
‘bing, and every muscle aching from 
fatigue? If so, you often say to 
yourself: “I am dead tired, and I 
haven't the ambition to dress or even 
comb my hair for the evening.” 
Then you lounge about and go to 
bed about nine o'clock with your 
head still aching and your limbs just 
as tired as when youcame in. The 
next time you feel that way, just slip 
off the waist of your gown, brush 
your hair up on the top of your 
head, and bathe the back of your 
neck with hot water. When the 
pain is a little relieved, wash your 
face with the same reviver, and by 
the time that is done you will feel 
like brushing your hair and fixing 
up a bit, or we are very much mis- 
The hot water cure is quite 
as efficacious taken externally as in- 
ternally.— Philadelphia Times. 


Curwine Gum Fevers.—The sali- 
vary glands play quite an important 
part in continued fevers, yet they are 


not considered in the treatment of |. 


the case. One of the first and most 
important restrictions in the patient's 
dietary is to drop all solid food from 
the list at the physician’s first request, 
and just then the salivary glands be- 
gin to lapse into a torpid condition, 
which very often results in an in- 
flammation and finally suppuration, 
and that disagreeable dryness of 
tongue and fauces so urcomfortable 
to the patient. For the relief of tais 
troubie, I have found nothing of so 
much importance as some nice form 
of aromatic chewing gum, which re- 
lieves the thirst and dry mouth, im- 
proves the appetite and digestion, 
and restrains nausea, if any.—WMedi- 
cal Record. 


To make pie crust flaky spread the 
crust when rolled out for the top of 
the pie with a thin layer of butter. 
Dredge with flour and cover your pie 
with the crust as usual. 
for the oven tip the pie slanting, 
holding it in the left hand, and pour 
over the pie a glass of cold water to 
rinse off the flour. Enough of the 
latter will stick to the butter to fry 
into the crust while baking to make 
it flaky. 


Frencu Satap Dressinc.—Take one 
teacupful of vinegar, one teaspoonful 
of salad oil, or the same quantity of 
fresh butter, a pinch of mustard, one 
of salt, and a tablespoonful of sugar. 
Let these simmer over the fire while 
you beat two eggs thoroughly. Then 
stir the eggs into the other ingredi- 
ents, taking care they do not boil. 
It should present a smooth, velvety 
appearance. 


There is nothing so good to clean 
furniture as a woollen rag dampened 
in spirits of turpentine. This takes 
all the dust and cloud from carvings 
and panels. When they have been 
thoroughly cleaned with, the turpen- 
tine, go over the surface again with 
a flannel dipped in linseed oil, rub- 
bing it well into the wood. 


Never be alarmed if a living insect 
enters the ear. Pouring warm water 
into the canal will drown it, when it 
will generally come to the surface, 
and can be easily removed by the fin- 
gers. A few puffs of smoke blown 
into the ear will stupefy the insect. 


Ireland sends annually 40,000 tons 
—in round numbers some 640,000,000 
—of eggs to England. 


It is a poor economy of spiritual mo- 
tive which tries to make heaven real 
by taking outof it all thought of in- 
expressible and new delight, and 
bringing it down to the tame repeti- 
tion of the scenes and ways of the 
earth. But no man listens to the talk 
or reads the books about heaven 
which are often popular without 
feeling that the glory and delight of 
which they speak are far too complete- 
ly separated in kind from any which 
this world’s experience has taught us 
how to value. It ought not to be so. 
The highest, truest thought of heav- 
en which man can have is of the full 
completion of those processes whose 
beginning he has witnessed here, 
then completion into degrees of per- 
fectness as yet inconceivable, but 
still one in kind with what he is 
aware of now. —Philips Brooks. 


One-third of the university stu- 
dents of Europe die prematurely 
from the effect of bad habits acquired 


in college, one-third die prematurely 


from the effects of close confinement 
at their studies, and the other third 
govern Europe.— Exchange. 
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The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder,—No Ammonia; No Alum. 


Used in’ Millions of Homes—4o Vears the Standard. 


When ready | 


| retaries—Rev. N, G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K 
Alden, _D.D.,. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANUISCO. 


‘FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 


and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 


Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, IIA. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH —Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 1m A. M. and 7:30 


P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 


Pp. M-; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P.M. 
THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Kev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. | 
BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—41!16 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. | 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
‘Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. John G. Eckles, pastor; 
residence, corner Sadowa and Capitol Sts. 
Sunday-school at 11 Christian En- 
deavor at 6:30 P. M. Preaching at 7;30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


| PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 


street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 
SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 Pp. M., by G. T. McCollum. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
comer Pierce and Green streets. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E, Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M, Smitb, Public Library Riverside. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J, H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena. Superintendent of 


Children’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasa-— 


dena. 


Northern California Woman’s State 


Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. i 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 


ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Isabella Scott, On- | 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker | 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, | 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. ‘ Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 


Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E. 
Hammond. | | 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 


1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 

American Home Missfonavv Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ wk. Secre- 
taries— Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate. 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s; corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. | 

_American . Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard; D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Ill. | 

0 ese Mission.—Auxi 
to the American Missionary 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 
“*The Congregational Char 
e Congregation urch Buildin 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD. 
9 Bible Hotise, New York. Treasurer—H.O 
inneo, 59 Bible House, New York. Secretary 


H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
| American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 


Rooms, gational House, Boston. Sec- 


_Rev.. Smith, D.D. 


Treasur er—Langdon S, F 
for ‘the ' Pacific” Coast — Rev. Walter, Frear, 
PACIFIC office;'7 Méntgothery Ave, 


General Agent } 


Missionary Seciety of the Swedish (Con- 
Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10Whitting street, Chicago. 
Woman’s Beard of the Pacific.— Presidem 
—Mrs. H. E, Jewett, Vacaville. RecordingSec- 
S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 
. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E, 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth steet, Oakland; 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 801 Capp street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honoragy 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary—Ddss. 


Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasarcer— 
Mrs. R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


Is the peoples choice. The only Ran 
that will bear out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality a 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
8elf-Basting and Ventilsted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co. 
947 MARKET STREET. 
DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 

COMPANY. | 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 

AND FIRE AND BURGLAB PROOF, 

VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 

Correspondence solicited. 


j 
AGENT FOB PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who woul d want 
suit of clothing made 


“NOVA SOOTIA: to order. 
Always in em ee HOMESPUN: 
stock, manufactured from’: 


PURE WOOK, 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our castomer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount te 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


Genuine Hand Woven amd Hand Spus 
Goods, now in stock. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


CO A EK. 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Qf- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddv Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. eee 


TFolePhome No. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOE, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, BETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Oom- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
Large swimmin 
porcelain tubs. ater pumped from thebay 


only at high tide, and changed daily. E 
clean and well Baths 
cents. 


RYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crysta. hot 
eea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all/N orth Beach 
cars. John Farnham, Manager. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


8584 


CAL, 
Palace Warm Sait Water Baths. 


tank; tub baths; forty 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCv. CAL. 


{Wepnespay, Jury 12, 1893. 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisce, Cal. 


son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 
one year. THe PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master's work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. | 


Wednesday, July 12, 1893. 


SOMETHING DEEPER THAN CRITI- 
CISH. 


It sometimes seems as if nothing 
were going on in German Universi- 
ties and, indeed, among the learned 
theologians themselves, but the per- 
petual succession of new and old the- 
ories. In Professor Fairbairn’s re- 
cent volume a large portion is devot- 
ed to tracing the development of re- 

_ligious thinking. We are taken over 
the early history of the movement, 
which has gone on from the days of 
Strauss and Baur, till now what is 
vaguely known as higher criticism has 
filtered down into our common news- 
paper columns, and is dealt out here 
end there in sermons as if it were the 
very substance or the menace of re- 
ligious faith. There is a fascination 
in the record of human thinking. But 
a sentiment like that of the royal 
preacher will lay hold of one at times: 
“Of making of many books there is 
no end, and much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh.” It is a weariness 
to the spirit. Of course, there is a 
certain measure of advance made in 
the long process; but how much waste 
there is in it also! The straw is 
threshed over and over. One theo- 
logian follows another. He misun- 
derstands or refutes his predecessor 
only to be understood or refuted by 
the wonderful new scholar who is 
ready to fill for a brief moment the 
eye of his generation. All the schol- 
ars, we are told, post-date the gos- 
pels one decade; all the scholars post- 
date the Pentateuch the next. He- 
gelian philosophy dictated the theo- 
logical system once; now Ritschlian- 
ism discards philosophy as a snare 
and a delusion. 

Meanwhile, is this all there is of 
the Christian religion? Is there 
nothing going on except this inces- 
sant criticism of the facts and teach- 
ings of our Saviour? Are the really 
great matters of the eternal life being 
handled and tossed from hand to 
hand by these wise or unwise mas- 
ters of the lecture-room? Does the 
kingdom of Christ really tarry on 
the earth till these men of the schools 
have settled the authorship of the 
ene hundred and fifty psalms? It 
might seem so. Yet the very schol- 
ars whose absorption in minute ques- 
tions, and whose continual discussion 
ef them, naturally gives off some such 
impression, know very well that it is 
not so. Their own deepest life in 
many cases—in the cases, too, of the 
very authors whose intellectual atti- 
tude seems very unbelieving—is a 
witness to the reality of the Christian 
faith and hope. Other influences are 
at work, even upon professors and 
students, than the exercise of their 
eritical or logical acumen. -We had 
been, for instance, following the 
pages in which this movement of 
thought was outlined till it seemed 
as if our Christian faith were nothing 
more than an unreal chain of unsolv- 
ed problems, when we took up a 
sketch of Dr. Hermann Gundert, 
who died in April last, having been 
for twenty years in the missionary 
work in India, and for the remainder 
of his long life connected with the 
management and advocacy of mis- 
sions in his native country. The 
point that arrested our attention 
was this—Gundert’s life as a stu- 
dent fell at the very time when 
the modern critical investigation was 
starting. While he was a menm- 
ber of the Seminary, Strauss became 
a teacher there. In 1831, when he 
went to Tubingen, Baur was carry- 
ing all before him. The spell of 
these younger idols, as well as of 
those older, Goethe and Hegel, was 
strong over the young man. His de- 
vout parents were pained, if not al- 
most hopeless. Yet powerful as the 
spell was, a father’s and a mother's 
piety proved more powerful still. It 
is noteworthy, too, that the associate 
who joined him as missionary on the 
west coast of India, several years aft- 
er, had almost the same experience. 
Captivated by the subtle reasoning 


at the same university, yet on the. 
very year in which the reigning phil- 
osophy celebrated its triumph in the 
publication of the “ Leben Jesu,” this 
man was thoroughly converted from 
his looser student life, and let the 
simple country folk in his father’s 
church point him to the Saviour from 
from sin, and he sealed his thorough 
conversion by entering upon the ser- 
vice of a missionary of the cross. 

Certainly, there is something com- 
ing to pass in the lives of students 
besides the speculations and theories 
that arrest so much of their atten- 
tion. The prayer and holy life of 
those who love them, the sight of 
their own sin and need, and the sym- 
pathy with the sin and need of their 
fellowmen, the Spirit of Christ who 
died for them—these are agencies 
that far outweigh in value the finest 


work of scholars, valuable as that 
work is. 


In Persia the other day there died 
in prison, where he had lain for a 
year, ® man whose only crime was 
that he had been a Moslem, and had, 
from conviction of the truth and love 


become a Christian. In Spain, within 
a few weeks, was thrown into jail a 
native Spaniard, whose offence was 
that he had published in a paper that 


the body and blood of Christ and 


Russia, men and women by the scores 
and hundreds are imprisoned, beaten, 
transported, deprived from their civil 
rights, and even of their children, be- 
cause they leave the religion of the 
Empire, or influence others to leave 


to speak a generous word in behalf 
of the persecuted. These persecuted 
persons are not the Jews either, but 
followers of the very Redeemer from 
whom the Greek Church claims its 
authority. | 


That idiom of the Biblical lan- 
guage in which “when contrasting 
two things, of which one is less im- 
portant tnan the other,” the writer 
seems to make the less of no account 
at all, is named in one of our ex- 
changes, “the idiom of exaggerated 
contrast.” Examples of it are, “I de- 
sired mercy, but not _ sacrifice’; 
“Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel”; “Lay not up 


in heaven.” It would be well if this 
usage, which after all is the usage of 
ordinary speech in any language, 
could be more clearly recognized in 
the interpretation of many other pas- 
sages. 

In declining, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury does, an invitation to 
take part in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions at Chicago, he says his difficulty 
in the matter arises out of the fact 
that Christianity is the one religion. 
He seems also to take offense because 
the program for the Parliament as- 
sumes that the Church of Rome is 
the Catholic Church. Besides, he 
thinks that the presentation of the 
Christian faith in such a promiscuous 
company, all of whom have a recog- 
nized parity, would subject “a region 
too sacred” to public discussion. 


It is also stated in dispatches that 
Spanish papers express their satisfac- 
tion that United States Minister 
Snowden, before his departure, had 
successfully adjusted the negotiations 
for the readmission and compensa- 
tion of the missionaries on the Caro- 
line Islands. We should hope that 
the United States Minister at Berlin 
would be able to make such repre- 
sentations in regard to the unfavora- 
ble conduct of the German commis- 
sioners at Jaluij .in the Gilbert Is- 
lands as would shame that official 
into decency. 


Brief telegrams tell us that the 
Sultan has ordered the liberation of 
the prisoners declared at Angora 
guilty of sedition, several of whom 
were Protestants, and two or three of 
them preachers or teachers in con- 
nection with the work of the American 
Board. This would indicate that the 
testimony on which they were con- 
victed was corrupt, as had been all 
along alleged. 


A terrible fire occurred in Chicago 


afternoon, in which, it is said, some 
twenty persons lost their lives, most 
of them firemen. The burned build- 
ing was a cold storage warehouse five 
stories high, with a high tower. The 
firemen were imprisoned on a bal- 
cony 150 feet from the ground and 
90 feet above the roof, where they 
had gone to put out the fire which 
had appeared in the tower. But it 
broke out below them, and cut off 


do but stay there and burn, or jump 
to the roof, or slide down the burn-| 
ing ropes and hose. Some did one 
way and-some arother, with like fatal 
results. It must have been an awful 
sight to the thousands who witnessed 
it, unable to-render aid. The build- 
ing was completely destroyed, togeth- 
er with stables near by. If the wind 
had been strong in another direction, 
it is thought the fire would have 
swept though the Exposition build- 
ings, and the Fair would have been 
suddenly and forever closed on Sun- 
day and every other day. 


ities. What is God teaching ? 


-clonie district occurred in Iowa last 


of a Saviour who had died for him, 


the wafer used in the mass was not 


ought not to be worshiped.. .-In 


that religion. Itis even dangerous 


treasures upon earth, but treasures 


inson, 
Society for American H. 
S.: 


April 5, Woman’s State H. M. 
April 7, Oroville Cong’! church toward 


at the Columbian Fair last Monday | 


April 13, Cong’l church, Sonoma..... 15 0O 
April 13, Cong’l church, Suisun...... 20 00 
April 14, Cong’! church, Cal, 

to complete pafment for mem- 

bership of Mrs. E. King... . 7° 45 
April 14, Cong’l » Rio oe 75 

60 


April 14, Cong’] church, Berkeley. ... 
April 20, Ladies® Aid Society, Ply- 


May 18, Cong’! church, Rio Vista..... 
May 31, First 
June 16, Woman’s State H. M, S..... 


July 5, 1893, remitted A. H. 


their retreat. There was nothing to | 


There is a 
meaning, a lesson, in all these calam- 


One of the most destructive cy- 
clones in the great Northwestern cy- 


Thursday night, when the town of 
Pomeroy was almost literally destroy- 
ed, and other places were much in- 
jured. Everything in the path of 
this fell destroyer was swept away or 
torn up. At Pomeroy the report was 
forty-eight persons dead and eight 
mortally wounded, and over one hun- 
dred injured; seven churches demol- 
ished. Who that live in these devot- 
ed districts can assuredly guard 
against this danger. Those who fled 
to cellars last week fared but little 
better than ethers. We deeply sym- 
pathize with our fellow-countrymen 
who have to meet such visitations, 
and are thankful that the lines have 
fallen to us in more pleasant places. 
But the only real safety for any of us 
is in the hollow of His hand; then the 
severest cyclone is only a swifter 
translation to heaven. 


The first step. taken by the. Mid-; 
winter Fair Executive Committee was 
to visit the Park last Sunday and 
confer with the Park Commissioners, 
and select a site for the Fair which 
it is proposed to hold. Is this action 
in keeping with what will follow? 
If so, it is a strong reason why a 
large number of our best citizens will 
oppose it. We have enough Sabbath- 
breaking now—far too much of it. 
If the managers will promise that the 
exhibit shall be closed on Sunday, 
thousands of dollars will be in sight, 
where nothing will now be given. 
Sabbath-opening is very evidently a 
failure in the Chicago Fair. Don't 
let us try it here. God can protect 
his own day. Let us live in harmony 
with his laws and we shall not fail of 
a rich reward. 


Some students in Paris resisted 
the enforcement of an order which 
interfered with their pleasures at a 
balllast week. Outofthis grewa mob 
which ran riot in many streets of that 
city and became too formidable for the 
police. The military were called out, 
and after much interruption of busi- 
ness, destruction of property and 
loss of life, comparative quiet again 
reigns, though fears are expressed 
that these scenes may be repeated 
this week. All of which shows the 
dangerous character of much of the 
population of that pleasure-loving, 
ungodly city. It has been a wonder 
to us for years how such a people as 
the volatile French hold on to the 
principles of self-government and 
sustain a republic so long. 


The public schools in this city 
opened last Monday, and thousands 
of happy young faces enliven the 
scene, as the scholars go and come 
through our streets to their respect- 
ive schools. No other large city in 
the country opens its schools so ear] 
in the season. It would be little less 
than cruelty to call young’ children 
in from cool places in the country to 
hot school-rooms in New York or oth- 
er Eastern cities in July. But here 
our cool ocean breezes, full of tonic, 
make this one of the best months in 
the year for study or any other kind 
of labor. | 


A Fourth of July oration having 
the true ring was. that delivered at 
Sonoma by Mr. Fred Durhing of San 
Francisco, who maintained through- 
out that not money, not the military, 
not reliance upon the past, however 
heroic, but virtue, honesty, righteous- 
ness in the present hour, are the ele- 
ments of the nation’s strength and 
greatness. 


Associate Justice Samuel Blatch- 
ford of the United States Supreme 
Court died at Newport, R. 1, last 
Friday evening, July 7th. The fun- 
eral was held yesterday, Bishop Pot- 
ter officiating. Judge Blatchford was 
the only representative of New York 
State on the Supreme bench. 


Collections received by J. S. Hutch- 
Treasurer California Home 


$40 00 
making Mrs Jessamine Green a life 


Cong’! Ch.,San Francisce 134 10 


| Fair 


Clapp, 


Treasurer Am. H. M. S. New York,$808 os 


THE BURNING QUESTION AT CHICA- 
GO. 


BY REV. DR. GEORGE F. MAGOUN. 


The Pacific Coast must be as well 
aware of the successive steps taken 
as to a Sunday National Fair at Chi- 
cago as the rest of the land is. With 
the various considerations bearing 


upon it, and the various ways in which | 


these have been received and acted 
on hereaway, you may not all be so 
familiar. The perfectly well-known 
steps have been: 

1. The. application to Congress 
for a national subsidy to enable 
the local corporation directors 
to make the Exposition what it is. 

2. The grant of a subsidy of $2,500,- 
000 on éwo express conditions; viz., 
“the payment by the corporation of 
all the expenses, and the closing of 
the Exposition on Sunday,” in ac- 
cordance with common law, national 
usage on the subject, State Sunday 
laws, and the moral convictions and 
interests of the nation. I am unable 
myself to leave out of account the 
provision of the Ordinance of 1787, 
requiring the promotion of religion 
as well as education in all the States 
to be thereafter carved out of the old 
Northwest Territory, of which Hlinois 
(including Chicago and the regions 
over which Sunday ¢rains run to the 
“ White City”) is one. No one will 
pretend that religion can be promot- 
ed if the sacredness of the first day 
of the week is trampled under foot, 
unless it be one of those ingenious 
“ critics” who maintain that the Bible 
can and will have its full authority 
and spiritual power, though it is con- 
ceded to be—as they aver—full of 
error! There is a necessary vagnue- 
ness in this proviso of the Ordinance; 
for example: The obligation to sup- 
port, in these States northwest of the 
Ohio, for all time, “schools and the 
means of education,” which are won- 
derfully different now from what was 
known under these terms in 1787. 
But there can hardly be said to have 
been anything vague then or at any 
moment since in the convictions of the 
people about the observance of the 
Christian Sabbath as chiefly promo- 
tive of “religion.” And if there were, 
the older common law principle that 
the day is dies non’ jurisdicus, and the 
exclusion of it from the count of days 
in the Constitution of the United 
States afterward, make its indispensi- 
bleness to the “promotion of relig- 
ion” very specific and sure. 

3. The receipt of $1,900,000 by the 
Chicago corporation under these two 
express conditions without protest. 

4. The after attempts to break the 
more prominent of the two, and to 


obtain sanction for this breach of | 


faith from the courts, already com- 
mitted, in fact, by twice opening the 


Fair Sundays without the sanction. 


sougnt. 
5. The refusal of the lower United 


‘States Court to grant it, and the in- 


junction instead to prevent the. evils 
of its lawless violation meantime. 
The dissolving of the injunction by 
Chief Justice Fuller and two other 
United States judges of lower courts 
acting as the new Court of Appeals. 

It is certain to be more and more 
noted that this laet judicial act strikes 
beyond the injunction by the lower 
judges, and challenges the action of 
Congress itself. It does so in ignor- 
ing all the considerations which led 
to the original Sunday condition, and 
making void the-regular proceedings 
to sustain this condition on the plea 


Y}| that should have been made in Con- 


gress—that neither Congress nor the 
nation would suffer pecuniary or 


property loss by trampling it under 


foot. Ex-President Harrison’s intim- 
ation of the unsoundness in law of 


the general position that only such 


losses, present or prospective, war- 
rant injunctions, goes to put Judge 
Fuller’s dictum in the class of obiter 
dicta. But such utterances on our 
Supreme Bench are often of wide 
‘and disastrous effect. Witness one 
of the great John Marshall—that im- 
porters of intoxicating liquors any- 
where in the land have also the.right 
to sell them there, spite of. prohibi- 
tions of the traffic, by police power 
of the State—a mischievous absurdity 
which our United States Senator Wil- 
son's ‘Original Package” law sum- 
marily annihilated. A statesman of 
ripe experience like President Harri- 
son—himself a lawyer of rare ability 
—would at once see how higher na- 
tional iaterests would be flung under 
the hoofs of all sorts of harm and de- 
struction by lower ones, if such a 
dictum as Judge Fuller’s pass:s un- 
challenged. What pecuniary or prop- 
erty loss to the United States, pray, 
if “religion and the means of edu- 
cation” are neglected here and there 
in Illinois or Michigan, or in lowa, 
which is also under the Ordinance? 
Would even the repeal of all these 


| grand State school systems, leaving 


fiture generations in abject ignor- 
ance, take a penny from the treasury 
of the United States? . 
It will be found, too, upon scrutiny, 
I suspect, that the late ruling at Chi- 
cago involves the absurdity of claim- 
ing that the fulfillment of one 
condition of a legal grant or sub- 
sidy vacates a second condition, 
though they ate altogether dis- 
tinct in intention, and even the sub- 
ject matter of the two entirely differ- 
ent! Judge Fuller notes that the 
} tion met all expenses 
duly up to May lst, and afterwards 
observes that this is “not a proper 


‘many fountains.’ The morel gazed 


case” for injunction, because of “ the 
vast previous expenditures of the cor- 
poration, the obligations assumed, 
the right of all parties concerned.” 
Congress, therefore, could not em- 
body in a subsequent subsidy a “ con- 
dition subsequent,” touching such a 
subsidy from the national treasury. 
The corporation having done and ob- 
ligated itself to do so much, the na- 
tional authority must make an uncon- 
ditional subsidy as to anything furth- 
er, though it rests with Congress to 
decide for the nation whether there 
shall be any subsidy granted at all. 
But perhaps this is not quite all Judge 
Fuller meant. by “the nature of these 
conditions as conditions subsequent’; 
for he ignores the idea of the bill for 
an injunction, that the prohibited 
Sunday “opening would be of great 
injury and a grievous prejudice to 
the public good, and to the World's 
Fair of the people of the United 
States.” Would a condition, then, of 
a different “ nature,” say financial. be 
the only one binding? How, then, 
is the other condition binding as to 
“the payment by the corporation of 
all the expenses, costs and charges of 
the great departments of the Expo- 
sition”? Judge Fuller does not by 
express words challenge this, though 
of the same “ nature” as “ subsequent” 
with the Sunday-closing condition. 
If fulfilled, would an injunction have 
been proper? On what ground? 
That the corporation by neglect or 
repudiation of its debts takes money 
out of the United States treasury ? 
Or, does discharge of its debts vacate 
the other condition of closing on Sun- 
day made by the same authority, at 
the same time, and in the same man- 
ner ? | 

It need not be questioned that the 
subsidy was other than a “ charitable 
trust.” It is described in the opinion 
as “an appropriation for the benefit 
of the local corporation to help it out 
of financial difficulty, and to enable 
it to complete its undertaking.” This 
puts it into the class of subsidies, im- 
pressing upon such undertakings a 
national character, as was sought by 
the corporation. But whoever heard 
before that Congress has no right to 
attach conditions to a subsidy, or, if 
it attaches two dissimilar ones, that 
the fulfillment of one vacates and ren- 
ders void the other made for other 
purposes ? 

And the court will probably have 
some difficulty in showing that the 
“ qualified possession” of the grounds 
by the United States for its protec- 
tion, which is conceded, ceases to ex- 
ist when Sunday arrives—the express 
and only time when it was to taxe ef- 
fect in enforcing the second condi- 


tion. : 

There can be no doubt that, had 
this question come before the full 
Supreme Court at Washington in- 
stead of the subordinate Court of Ap- 
peals at Chicago, fallacies in the opin- 
ion would have exploded, the action 
of Congress for higher interests than 
pecuniary ones vindicated, and, possi- 
bly, the injunction and original sub- 
sidy sustained by the majority of the 
Supreme bench. It will be worth 
while, for the sake of other issues 
that may arise of the gravest import 
and scope, to have it carried up to 
that last tribunal. 

Sr. Ienace, Mich., July Ist. 


BRINGING WATER ouT OF THE ROCK. 
Exopus xvii: 5, 6. 


[Extracted from Kitto’s daily Bible Illustra- 
tions, Vol. II, pp. 115, 116.] 

An American traveler (Dr. Durbin) 
declares that he visited the spot with 
the settled conviction that “the legend 
with regard to the Rock was but a 
fable,” and that the figures had been 
wrought by art to give it an apparent 
sanction. But he confesses, notwith- 
standing his scepticism on this point: 
“This stone made more impression 
upon me than any natural object 
claiming to attest a miracle ever did.” 
He adds: “Had any geologist, utter- 
ly ignorant. of ‘the miracle of Moses, 
passed up this ravine and seen the 
rock as it now is, he would have de- 
clared—though the position of the 
stone, and the present condition of 
the country around should have op- 
posed any such impression—that 
strong and long-continued fountains of 
water had once poured: their gurgling 
currents from it and over it. He 
could not waver in his belief for a 
moment, so natural and so perfect 
are the indications. I examined it 
thoroughly, and if it be a forgery, I 
am satisfied for my own part that a 
greater man than Michael Angelo de- 
signed and executed it. I cannot 
differ from Shaw's opinion, that 
‘Neither art nor chance could, by any 
means, be concerned in the contriv- 
ance of these holes, which formed so 


upon the irregular mouth-like chasms 
in the rock, the more I found my 
scepticism shaken; and at last I could 
not help.asking myself whether it was 
not. a very natural solution of the 
matter, that this was indeed the rock 
which Moses struck, that from it the 
waters ‘gushed forth,’ and poured 
their streams down Wady Leja to 
Wadyesh-sheikh, and along it to 
Rephadim, where Israel was en- 
camped, perishing with thirst.” 
Whether or not this were the par-. 
ticular rock which sent forth its 
streams when smitten by the rod of 
Moses—which, after all, it is of little 
importance for us. to know—there can 
be little doubt that from the nature 


upper region to which Israel after- 
wards made a day's journey, and 
where they remained encamped for 
nearly a year. Had not this been the 
case, another miracle would have 
been required to furnish water for 
the camp in Sinai; but the fountain 
being placed at the head of the va)- 
ley in Horeb, it formed a source of 
supply to the people during the whole 
of their stay in the vicinity, if not af- 
ter they had taken their departure. 


DAVID M. STONE. 


Harper’s Weekly says: “ Mr. David 
M. Stone, for many years the able 
editor of the Journal of Commerce of 
this city, has retired from hig labors, 
covered with honors. He is in ex- 
cellent health, erect in body, and 
gives promise of living many years 
longer. His sight is undimmed, and 
he boasts that he has never worn 
glasses, and that he can read the 
finest print, and see to thread a cam- 
bric needle. His valedictory, as pub- 
lished in that paper of June 10th, — 
was as follows: : 

«« A controlling interest in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce has been owned for 
the lifetime of a generation by Will- 
iam Cowper Prime, LL.D., and my- 
self. After Dr. Prime gave up to me 
his position as editor-in-chief he con- 
tinued his connection with the paper, 
not only as a most interesting cor- 
respondent, but also as counselor 
and adviser in its general manage- 
ment. Of late we both became some- 
what wearied with the burden which 
advancing years made more and more 
onerous, and bave sought for a pur- 
chaser to assume the charge we de- 
sired to relinquish. The opportunity 
came a few weeks since, and not 
only our interest, but the entire 
ownership of the establishment, has 
been sold, and the paper has been 
consolidated with the Daily Commer- 
cial Bulletin. The new issue will be 
known as the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, and will re- 
tain the principal features which have 
made this paper so acceptable to its 
subscribers. I have been in the harness 
since 1849, and have given forty-four 
years of my life to the service without a 
single vacation. For the last four 
years I have had no editorial assist- 
ant, and have written with my own 


hand every article set in brevier type 


which has appeared in any edition of 
the paper, making over three hun- 
dred leading editorials in each of the 
twelve months, beside attending to 
much other work in the conduct of 
the business. I have passed my 
seventy-fifth birthday, and it is time 
for me to lay down my pen and seek 
a needed rest. It is a comfort to me 
in the retrospect that since I began 
this ministry I have not written a 
line that could bring a blush to any 
honest cheek, or which I now wish to 
recall as untruthful or insincere. 1 
have had no personal quarrels with 
any, and have never printed an un- 
kind word of others, whether in or 
out of the same profession. The tone 
and spirit and effect of my life work 
I commit to the candid judgment of 
the many who have listened to me. 
Those who are to succeed me are al- 
ready too well known to need my 
commendation to the public confi- 
dence. I hope that my friends and 
the larger circle to be addressed in 
the new issue will find their needs 
fully met in the conduct of the united 
journals, now presented for their ac- 
ceptance and patronage. I have had 
most encouraging messages in all the 
past from a host of readers who have 
become my friends, most of whom 
have never seen my face, and I feel a 
wrench at my heart as I turn away 
to address them nomore. I bid them 
and all who have taken any interest 
in me and my labors an affectionate 
farewell.’ ” 

In the same issue the Weekly gives 
a likeness of Mr. Stone. It is a noble, 
intelligent, honest face, as we should 
suppose. We have never seen this 
good man; but we shall keep this 
picture in. THe Paciric office as an in- 
centive and inspiration to the best 
and truest editorial work. It is re- 
freshing to know that such a man 
has lived in these degenerate days, 
and worked and walked in the secular 
paths of the great metropolis of our 
country. He could never have suc- 
ceeded as he has done, working on 
all these years without a vacation, 
had he not scrupulously obeyed the 
laws of God and kept the Command- 
ments. Every seventh day was 4 
holy Sabbath to this Christian jour- 
nalist. What a change of thought, 
what rest, and true recreation he 
thus had every week; no Sunday 
secular paper for him; he rested ac- 
cording tothe Commandment. What 
a lesson is this man’s life to his con- 
temporaries! We are the more glad 
to know and record all this of him. 
because he is the brother of our dear 
lamented Rev. Dr. A. L. Stone, so 
long in this city. 7 


It is said that the late Amos Shinkle 
of Cincinnati, in his will, forbade the 
sale of any portion of his property. 
It was Mr. Shinkle’s desire to per- 
petuate the Shinkle estate, and to 
this end none of his heirs were al- 
lowed anything but the rentals of the 
property left by him. The courts, 
however, have decided the will inval- 
id, and ordered the sale of certain 
property, negotiated by Bradford 
e, sonand heir, to be perfected. 


It is reported that the office of the 


of the case, it was somewhere in this 


removed to Chicago. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


At the next Monday Club Rev. 
Philip Coombe will open the subject, 
«What Do the. People Expect of the 
Preacher?” 

The Bay Association met on Mon- 
day last at the Second church, Oak- 
land, and were very pleasantly enter- 
tained by the good ladies of that 
church, who prepared a most bounti- 
ful and acceptable lunch. The liter- 
ary program was carried out,.as pub- 
lished already in Tue Paciric. Some 
suggestive and helpful plans were 
presented on I John iii: 9, “Whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin,” 
etc.; and a thoughtful sermon was 
preached on “Election” by Superin- 
tendent J. K. Harrison. The exege- 
sis was by Rev. J. B. Eddie, and was 
a thorough treatment of that difficult 
passage, I Peter iii: 18—20, the “spirits 
in prison.” A good discussion was 
called out by the paper. Rev. H. H. 
Cole read a pleasing review of the 
literary work of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; 
and Rev. A. K. Crawford closed the 
feast with a keen paper on “Theclogy 
and Metaphysics.” The transfer of 
ministerial standing to the Bay Con- 
ference was not effected, butthe mat- 
ter was committed to a committee to 
formulate amendments to the consti- 
tution, and report at the January 
meeting. There was developed some 
diversity of view upon the point of 
maintaining the existence of the As- 
sociation as a professional literary 
club. | 


Professor F. H. Foster preached in 
the First church in this city last Sab- 
bath morning on “The Authority of 
the Bible.” It was a very clear, 
scholarly discourse. The highest au- 
thority was claimed for the Bible in 
things spiritual, but not in historical 
or scientific matters. The audience 
was large, and very attentive. 


Rev. H. Melville Tenney preached 
in the Third church. 


At the Fourth church after meet- 
ing three rose for prayers, thus end- 
ing a good day for Pastor H. H. 
Wikoff. 


Evangelist Frank L. Smith preach- 
ed on Sunday morning at Park 
church, Devisadero street, to a good 
congregation. There were many ex- 
pressions of appreciation at the close 
of the service for his helpful, gracious 
words. The hour before the usual 
time of service was spent by a little 
company of members in a season of 
prayer, Brother Smith opening up 
the Scriptures in thoughts and ex- 
hortation, refreshing to our souls, and 
inspiring us all wi desire for re- 
newed activity and ecration for 
the Master in the large harvest field 
of this district. The reapers are few. 

G. A. B. 


Evangelist F. L. Smith, just here 
from Texas and Southern California, 
preached in the morning at the Park 
church, in the afternoon in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall to a large audience of 
young men, and at night at the First 
church, Alameda. 


Superintendent Harrison is back 
again from his missionary campaign 
in Northern California, and will be 
at 735 Market street as usual for con- 
ference on home missionary matters. 


Rev. Wm. Rader’s subjects in the 
First church, Oakland, were “What 
Must I Do to Be Saved?” and “The 
Swelling of Jordan.” 


Rev. J. B. Eddie preached in the 
Second church in the morning, and 
Rev. A. S. McClellan preached for 
him in the Fourth church. At the 
Fourth church at last communion 
four were received to membership, 
three of them on confession. 


The Second church has just refur- 
nished their chapel, with beautiful 
paper on the walls, and carpeton the 
floor, and shades, and wood-work 
painted. What pleasant memories we 
have of delightful prayer-meetings in 
that place! We hope they are. as 
good now. 

Rev. Morris W. Morse supplied the 
First Presbyterian church, Berkeley. 


Rev. Philip Coombe preached in 
the First church, Berkeley, in the 
morning. At night he addressed a 
good audience in the Seventh-avenue 
chapel, this city. _ 

Rev. Joseph Rowell spent the day 
at Suisun, preaching in our church. 


At the last communion service in 
Sonoma three children were baptized. 


Rev. A. K. Crawford preached in 
the Presbyterian church at Clements, 
San Joaquin county, in the evening. 
_ In the afternoon he listened to Rev. 
W. C. Stewart of Lockeford, who 
preaches at Clements every two weeks. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder and family 


left for a vacation in the Eastern |. 


States last Monday. 


Revs. A. F. Hitchcock and C. W. 
Hill are having a good time on their 
vacation together in the mountains. 


At its communion last Sabbath 
week, the church in San Mateo added 
to its roll eleven members. During 
the half-year thirty-eight have been 
received, fifteen upon confession. The 
church has just assumed its self-sup- 
port. The Children’s Day offering 
was $19. | 
_ Miss Winnie 8S. Morris, State Super- 
intendent of Young Woman’s Work, 
addressed a union temperance gospel 
meeting in the M. E. church in Au- 
burn, under the auspices of the Au- 


week, and organized a Y. W. C. T. U. 
on Monday evening. | 

Since the last report published in 
Tue Paciric, the following churches | 
and Sunday-schools have sent in their 
Children’s Day offerings: Woodland, 
$5.10; Saratoga, $7.65; Pescadero, $1; 
Fourth church, San Francisco, $20; 
Rocklin, $9.30; Buena Vista, $2.30; 
Sacramento,$20.58. Plymouth church, 
in addition to what was reported last 
week, $5, making $80 in all from 
Plymouth church. 

Tulare church has lost enough 
members within the past four months 
by removal from the city to form a 
strong church if all together. In 
that time, including several who are 
preparing to move in a few days, 
twenty-nine yeople have left for 
other places. “And they are all salt.” 
By revision of roll, almost as many 
more names are dropped. This leaves. 
a membership of ninety-two, and ten 
of these are probably permanently 
absent. Just now our part of the 
procession seems to be headed oud. 
It surely is “preaching to a proces- 
sion” in California churches. But 
the church, though weakened in num- 
bers, was never stronger in spirit 
and in purpose than to-day. The 
Sunday-school is in splendid condi- 
tion. Pastor DeKay and his family 
expect to spend a few weeks in Los 
Angeles, and the church will be clos-. 
ed during that time. Chicago has 
many of our people now, and more 
are going soon. Pastor DeKay’s 
work at Goshen is well received. 
Twenty-five miles’ ride on a Sunday 
afternoon to preach in aschool-house. 
to a congregation sitting on’ planks 
and boxes, means extra work, of 
course. But he testifies to the joy of 
such missionary work. Kjumber has 
been purchased and there will soon 
be a small building erected there for 
church purposes. Lots are promised 
by the company that owns the land. 
When the building is completed 
(which will be as fast as the money 
can be raised) and seated it will cost 
about $500. Brethren, here is a good 
place to plant a few dollars—have 
you any to plant? There are no 
other churches or preaching services 
nearer than eight miles. Some Bap- 
tist brethren, after the ground is 
broken and well cultivated, are seek- 
ing to water it. The building will 
be a mission of Tulare Congregation- 
al church. An excellent Sunday- 
school is maintained, and the field is 
& promising one. Com. 


Our little church at Ellensburgh, 
Wash., is re-opened, with Rev. S. D. 
Belt, formerly of Woodland, Cal., as 
pastor. We are satisfied that Mr. 
Belt, with the aid of his excellent 
wife, will arouse the once dormant 
people into activity. At the first 
communion, May 7th, three members 
were received by letter, and one on 
confession of faith. July 2d, four 
more persons were received, three on 
confession, and one by letter. Chil- 
dren's Day was observed on the 
morning of June 4th. The entire 
service was conducted by the chil- 
dren. One little one was baptized. 
June 11th, Rev. S. D. Belt preached 
the baccalaureate sermon at our nor- 
mal school commencement exercises. 
He gave the students many thoughts 
and valuable hints to treasure for 
their work in the future. July 5th, 
Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt gave a 
talk to the ladies on the sufferings 
of native women in foreign lands, 
and in the evening gave a very in- 
teresting lecture on theosophy— 
Budihism and Brahminism. The 
next evening she told some of the re- 
sults of Christian missions on the fol- 
lowers of false religions. 


EASTERN. 
At Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 14th 
to 21st, was held the tenth annual 
meeting of the International Mission- 
ary Union. There were present 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Congregational missionaries from 
various Jands. world was well 


on the great work’ of the conversion 
‘The Connecticut State Conference, 
at its late meeting, voted to send a 
committee to the meeting of the 
American Board which meets at Wor- 
cester in October, to ask the Board to 
so select its officers as to re-establish 
the Board in the confidence of the 
Congregational churches. 


The plan of having the General 
Association and General Conference 
of Connecticut meet in the same 
place on the same week was tried for 
the third year, and is now abandoned. 
The General Association will here- 


after meet in June and the Confer- 


ence in November. .... 
The Congregationalists.of Pennsy]- 
vania have: begun the -publication of 
the Congregational Messenger at. Pitts- 
burg. The paper will be edited by 


Rev. A. H. Claflin of Allegheny. 


The First church, Holyoke, Mass., 
having outgrown its quarters, laid 
the cornerstone of a new house of 
worship June 28th. The new house 
will seat 900. | 

A church of fifty-seven members 
was organized at Niles, Iowa, June 
23d. . Rev. N. L. Packard of Ionia. 
has held services at this place. : 

June 30th, a new church was or- 
ganized by council at North Peoria, 
Ill., where a Sunday-school has been 


carried on for many years. 


burn W. C. T. U., last Sunday night | 


represented, and those ’who-attended | 
most profitably exchanged thoughts | 


Rev. G. W. Gallagher closed his 
work June 25th at Montpelier, Vt., 
and with his family started for Ta- 
coma, Wash., June 28th. 


A church was organized June 11th, 
at Valencia, Kan.,, of twenty-eight 
members. This is the only church in 
the place. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Brother Cole said he 
knew we would read about it in Tae 
Paciric, and it would be too bad to 
disappoint him. San Juan and Pa- 
cific Grove have been cultivating fel- 
lowship, and a delightful interchange 
of cherries and abalone shells is in 
progress. We eat the cherries, and 
they use the polished little shells for 
C..E. badges. They follow the Santa 
Cruz fashion if they want to. We 
did not patronize the Sargent picnic 
as we ought, but the small contingent 
was of such excellent quality they 
forgave the absence of our neighbor, 
and gave to Mayflower all the cher- 
ries lett of the three hundred pounds. 
The boys did leave some boxes un- 
opened. For two of these our gen- 
erous E] Carmelo landlord gave us 
ten dollars a box. This, and the lov- 
ing collection the San Juan-ers shell- 
ed out for us, turned the scaie for our 
independence in paying our carpen- 
ter’s bills, when the bank would have 
had to hurt our feelings by refusing 
us had we asked credit. Maybe we 
don’t feel fellowship for San Juan. 
We just love them. And Saturday 
evening, by the attraction of Brother 
Pullan’s stereopticon, an enthusiastic 
friend of ours made his debut as a 
picture-talker, and gathered his kegs 
full of shells for the generous San’ 
‘Benito county friends; and quite a 
little money left, besides,toward send- 
ing a brave young girl from Brother. 
Luark’s devoted band to study a year 
at Northfield. Delicious cherries 
cramped neither stomachs, hearts nor 
pockets. Shells did not shut up, but 
opened out, and their silvery beauty 
polished the bands of love. I be- 
speak for this devoted soul,who leaves 
home for Christ's sake, a place in all 
prayerful hearts. Blessings in ad- 
vance on the good sisters who finan- 
cier the way in faith. Mayflower 
praver-meeting voted sympathy, and 
put in a few dollars earnest money. 
There is always @ way to do right. 
Shell outinto the canyons and valleys, 
dear Coast Endeavorers all along the 
Pacific line, and your shells will come 


_ | backladen. Fellowship! Fellowship! 


What a dreary earth this would be 
without it! It will be a benediction 
to all the surrounding region if Broth- 
er Luark’s Endeavorers will go camp- 
ing about, for they act “sunshine,” 
and sing it, too. Understand that 
Hollister and Pacific Grove Epworth 
Leagues joined in all this feast. Next 
time the shells and shillings will b 
due them. 
MARY'S SON, THE DIVINE MAN. | 


To say that Pacific Grove Chris- 
tians are enjoying Brother Pullan’s 
pictures of Jesus is to state the facts 
mildly. We are grateful to him, and 
we thank the Father for sending him. 
It is not a magic lantern show, but a 
brilliant bringing out by a fine steroa- 
opticon of the highest art tributes to 
Jesus—picturing the gospel which 
the Divine Teacher pictured by words; 
photographing the scenes in eyes and 
on hearts. No wondera hand went 
up in pledged obedience to such a 
lovely vision. How could any hands 
stay folded when such hands were 
stretched out to help. Marvel is it 
that any soul can stay away from 
Jesus. At the Saturday crowded so- 
cial, where kind Leaguers sang for 
us, W. E. Gladstone’s picture was 


the greatest living man. Would au- 
diences crowd a church five evenings 
to see pictures of him? Would they 
to see pictures of any being who was 
only a man? | 
Epwin Swney WILLiaMs. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


ness in the United States? The qués- 
tion was suggested by a sermon 
preached last Sunday in this ciiy by 
Rev. Dr. T. S. Hamlin. The subject 


for the Protection of American Insti- 
tutions,” and it was opened with a 
statement of the organization of the 
Christian Church within a State, and 
the quotation of “Render unto Cesar 


God the things that are God's,” as 
proof that Christ recognized the ne- 
cessity of a division between Church 
and State. The following quotations 
from the sermon are of interest to 
every American: “Gladstone says the 
Constitation of the United States is 
the mostremarkable work ever struck 
‘out by man at one time; and among 
its great features none is more inter- 
esting than its full provision for com- 


State. 

“Article VI provides that all officers 
of the United States, and of the sev- 
eral States, shall be bound with an 
oath or affirmation to support this 
Constitution, thus recognizing re- 
sponsibility to a higher power, since 
‘an oath or affirmation is invalid un- 


| less there is accountability to. God; 


ahd also, it says, ‘But no religious 
test shall ever be required as & quali- 
‘fication to any office.er public, trust 


shown and cheered. Perhaps he is | 


Is the line. between Church and | 
State drawn with : sufficient  distinct- |- 


was “A Plea for the National League | 


the things that are Cesar’s, and to| 


plete separation between Church and | 


stitution closes with this provision, but 
the first amendment, which was soon 
felt to be necessary to the carrying 
out of the principle, goes further, 
and provides that Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. ath 

“Tg this sufficient? No; for it has 
been and is constantly evaded. This 
is especially true in the matter of 
education, and of all forms of public 
charity. New York State since 1869 
has given in money or land over: $25,- 
000,000 under sectarian control. 
Congress within the last seven years 
has appropriated more than $3,300,- 
000 for Indian education under sec- 
tarian. control. 
_ “Every year Congress appropriates 
large sums for charities in this dis- 
trict that are directly or indirectly 
under the control of churches. * * * 
The question of separation between 
Church and State, as relating to edu- 
cation, at present shows many hope- 
fulsigns. The Congregational, Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal 
and Presbyterian denominations have 
formally declined to receive any fur- 
ther funds from the United States 
Treasury for their work among the 
Indians. These denominations repre- 
sent a population of fourteen and 
three-quarter millions. * * * 


essential to the full and symmstrical 
carrying out of the principle of sep- 
aration between Church and State. 
First, no appropriations for sectarian 
uses, whether in education or in char- 
ities. This principle requires also 
the withdrawal of public moneys 
from all asylums, hospitals, homes 
and charities of every sort that are 
under sectarian control. Secondly,, 
there should be added: to Con- 
stitution of the United States the six- 
teenth amendment proposed by the: 


National League, which reads as fol- 


lows: 

“No State shall pass any law respect-. 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or use its property or credit, or any 
money raised by taxation; or author- 
ize either to be used for the purposes 
of founding, maintaining or aiding, 
by appropriation, payment for ser- 
vices, expenses, or otherwise, any 
church, religious denomination, or 
religious society, or any institution, 
society or undertaking which is 
wholly or in part under sectarian or 
ecclesiastical control.’ 

«Only twenty-one of our forty-four 
States have any provision in their 
Constitutions forbidding the sectarian 
use of public funds, and the matter 
can be fully met only by incorporat- 
ing this principle in unmistakable 
language in the fundamental law of 
the land.” 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 5, 1893. 


The meeting of the American 
Bimetallic League in Chicago, Au- 
gust Ist, do doubt will be largely at- 
tended. It is expected that it* will 
exercise a strong influence upon Con- 
gress to prevent’ the’ ‘repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase law. 


Beautiful Berkeley. 
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FOR SALE. 
New modern house of nine rooms, on DWIGHT 


WaAy; southern exposure; large lot, 50x135; 
cement walks; electric bells; fine view. 


Price, $4,000—Only $500 Down. 


Balance to suit. Apply to, or address: __ 
J. L. BARKER, 
Cer. Sth and Franklin Sts-, Oakland. 
FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS ~ 
Mackerel, 
_-,.OR A PACKAGE OF FINE 
OR AN ASSORTMENT OF 
Pure Spices, 
AND FINE GROCERIES, 


CALL ON 


: IMPORTERS AND 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
236 and 238 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Gates, Cal. 
Ne BAMSEY, - Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
ornia of the world renowned Keeley 


of Liquor, Opium, To 
Nervous Diseases. 


mation by calling on or addressin 


under the United States... The Con- 4 “g39 


rf PEER TIFFANY, City . 3 
Room 37, Academ Sciences Bu 


“There are two things that seem | 


prices. 


Pills. 


FOSTER 


' Institute of Dwight, Ill., for the treatment | 
bacco and certain 


Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor : : 


There was rain at Red Bluff on 
Monday night. In July, 1882, it is 
said there was a similar storm, which 
terminated in a hail-storm. | 


Rublishers’ Bepartment 


fntered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE, 


A teaspoonful added ‘to a glass of hot or 
cold water, and sweetened to the taste, will be 
found refreshing and mvigorating. 


The rapidity in which cholera is spreading 


ple in the plague-stricken sections are. flying in 
terror from their homes, sounds a note of alarm 
. which should be heeded in America. To be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. The. germs of 
disease do not find lodgment in perfectly 
healthly digestive organs. For the purpose of 
inducing the conditions of health necessary to 
destroy all disease-germs, take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cures others; will cure you. 


CERTIFICATE OF PARTNERGHIP. 


We certify that we constitute a partnership 
transacting business in the State of California. 
Its principal place of business is San Francisco, 
California. Its name is Pacific Calendar Com- 
fany. The full names and respective places 
of residence of all its members are signed here- 
to. 
Dated June 12, 1893. : 
[SEAL.] ANDREW RANSOM, 
619 Locust Avenue, San Francisco. 
[SEAL.] J. V. KIMBALL, 
132 McAllister street, San Francisco, © 


_ City and County of San Francisco. 
On this r2th day of 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, be- 
fore me, Eugene W. Levy, a Notary Public, 


co, personally appeared Andrew Ransom and 
J. V. Kimball, known to me to be the persons 
whose names are subscribed to and who exe- 
cuted the: within instrument,:and they acknowl- 
edged to me that they executed the same. 

In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and.affixed my official seal, at my office, 
in the city and county of San Francisco, the 
day and year in this certificate first above 
written. 
[SEAL.] EUGENE W. Levy. 
Notary Public in and for the city and county | 
of San Francisco. 
Filed June 14, 1893. 

M. C. HALEY, Clerk. 

By WILLIAM H. LYMAN, 
| Deputy Clerk. 


In the Superior Court, ay and county of San 
_ Francisco, State of California. Department 
No. 10. Charles F. Shaw, plaintiff, vs. Ada 
Shaw, defendant. | 

Action brought in the Superior Court, city 

and county of San Francisco, State of Califor- 

nia, and the complaint filed in said city and | 
county of San Francisco, in the office of the 

Clerk of said Superior Court. | 

The people of the State of California send | 

greeting to Ada Shaw, defendant. __ 

You are hereby required to appear in an ac- 

tion brought against. you, by the above-named 

plaintiff in the Superior Court, city and coun- | 
ty of San Francisco, State of California, and to 
answer the complaint filed therein within ten 


service on you of this summons—if served with- 
in this county; or, if served elsewhere, within 


complaint. 
_ The said action is brought to dissolve the 
bonds of matrimony existing between the 
laintiff and defendant, and for such other re- 
hief as this court may grant as is more particu- 
larly set forth in the complaint on file to which 
reference is hereby made. The ground of said 
plaintiff. 


_ And you are hereby notified that if you fail 
above required, said plaintiff will apply to the 
court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 


Superior Court, at the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California, this 22d day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three. 
[SEAL.}  M.C, Hatey, Clerk. 
By W. J. HENEY, Deputy Clerk. 


JOHN T. PIDWELL, 
Attorney for Plaintiff, 
Rooms 17. and 18, ninth floor, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal, 


GREAT CENTRAL’ Route EXxcuRsIoNns.— 
Tourist cars, personally conducted, every | 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and | 


Every Tuesday and every Thursday to Chicago. 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Lakeside is an Oakland, Cal., boarding- 
house on the borders of Lake Merritt, surround- 
ed by large, spacious grounds, and has sunny 
rooms opening into broad verandas, making it 
a most delightful place to rest. Special rates 
to ministers and their families.. Address The 
Lakeside, Oak street, Oakland, Cal, 


ket street. 


Don’t become constipated : Take Beecham’s 


in Europe, and the fact that thousands of peo- 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, : \ss 


une, in the year one| 


in and for the city and county of San Francis- | 


days (exclusive of the day of service) after the | 


thirty days—or judgment by default will be | 
taken against you, according to prayer of said | 


action is defendant’s willful desertion of the | 
to so appear and answer said complaint, as | 


Given under my hand and seal of the said | 


all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. | © 


Call on or address F. E. Shearer, Manager, 1 | 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower | Telephone No. 1416. 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar-| 
New Hats, new feathers . . 


D 


The pretty oval mirror is French 
plate. The brass trimmings 
are solid. 


$20 Now 


Other desks now as low as $11. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
1170123 Geary 8St.. - San Francisco. 
Have you seen our catalogue? Write for it. 


If you want perfect satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 


try of its kind en the Pacific Coast. 
6 & S$ Sutter St., San Francisce 


HEADQUARTERS 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


LOW PBICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 arrell St., 


action guaranteed. 


WAR! 


Take Advantage of the Fruit Jar War and Re- 
duced Prices thereby and Order Quickly at 
Factory Rates. 


...$ %% 
Half-gallons, per dozen................ E 30 
Case, six dozen,........ eine 4@2 
Case, eight dozen..... oo 


t GET OUR PRICES. ON 
| BARB WIRE, BEE HIVES, EGG CASES. 


SMITHS’ 


416-418 Front St., San Francisco, Cal 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN | 
Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles 
| Honey and Cranberries. 


Neos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 


Bet: Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
San FRrancrsco 


Congregational 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. — 


— 


rs 


GEORGE WALKER Manon. 
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stock, oldest Music House. Satis- | 
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THE Pactric: San 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Waonespay, 12, 1893. 


Young Folks. 


Cramming. 


‘¢ Rata it in, cram it in. 
Children’s heads are hollow. 
Slam it in, jam it in, 
Still there’s more to follow; 
Hygiene and history, 
Astronomic mystery» 
Algebra, histology, 
Latin, etymology, 
Botany, geometry, 
§ Greek and trigonometry; 
Ram it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


* 
° * 
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I ‘* Rap it in, tap it in, | 
ie What are teachers paid for ? 
Bang it in, slam it in, 
4 What are children made for ? 
Ancient archeology, 
Aryan philology, 
Prosody, zcology, 
Physics, climatology, _ 
Calculus and mathematics, 
Rhetoric and hydrostatics; 
Hoax it in, coaxitin, - 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


» 


‘¢ Scold it in, mould it in, 
All that they can swallow; 
Fold it in, hold it in, 
Still there’s more to follow. 
Faces pinched, sad and pale, 
Tell thh same unvaried tale; 
Tell of moments robbed from sleep, 
Meals untasted, studies deep; 
Those who’ve passed the furnace through 
With aching brow will tell to you 


— 
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‘* How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 

- Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, | 
Pressed it in and caressed it in, 
Rapped it in and slapped it in, 

When our heads were hollow.” 


— Onward, 


THE GREEN BULBUL. 


There is a bird which Jerdon calls 
the Green Bulbul, but he admits that 
it is not a very near relation. By its 
form, its nest, and its eggs the Green 
Bulbul is an Oriole, but there is a 
difference depending on its color; or 
perhaps its color depends on the dif- 
ference. Which is cause, and which 
effect, is a question on which we have 
no information. Bird history does 
not go back far enough. The thing 
which is evident is that, in the world 
to-day, the Green Bulbul expresses 
quite a different idea from the Gold- 
en Oriole. The latter is designed to 
be seen; the former is designed to be 
unseen. Who does not know the 
Golden Oriole or Mango bird? It 
cannot escape notice and does not 
try. Its loud mellow. voice salutes 
the ear, as its brilliant hues catch the 
eye. But how few know that there 
is such a bird as the Green Bulbul? 
Yet it is everywhere, hopping about 
among the green leaves, unobserved, 
but observing everything and mock- 
ing all the birdsinturn. First there 
is a King Crow calling cheerily in 
the tree just over your head; but you 
look for it in vain; there is no King 
Crow in sight. Suddenly it stops, 
and the fierce scream of a Sparrow 
Hawk takes its place; but where is 
the Sparrow Hawk? In a few min- 
utes a Sunbird is twittering just 
where the Sparrow Hawk must have 
been; then two Sunbirds are quarrel- 
ing. This is too absured. You fling 
a stone into the branches and asmall 
green bird gets out at the back of 
the tree and flits across to the next, 
where the King Crow immediately 
begins to call. And all the time the 
black-guard is sitting quietly among 
the leaves, his head bent down and 
his twinkling black eye enjoying the 
effect of his mockeries. How is it 
that a bird go talented and dressed 
so superbly is never made captive by 
man and put into his dungeons to 
make him sport? 

When the Bombay birdman comes 
round with his canaries and parrots 
and stupid blue Java sparrows and 
emaciated white mice, twirling away 
their weary lives in little wire wheels, 
he has very often some-odd' bird that 
has fallen into his hands by accident. 
In his cages I have found a Cuckoo, 
rescued from vengeful crows; a 
Mango Bird; a Button Quail; even a 
Water Hen,maimed with a shot meant 
for duck or snipe; but never a Green 
Bulbul. I had long set my heart on 
having one for a pet, and at last I 
found a nest with two young ones 
almost ready to fly. Birds: meant to 
be reared by hand should be taken 
at an earlier age, for their little wills 
will develop with their plumage. So 
Ae. I found mine very obstinate. They 
me ims got it into their heads that the nour- 

e's ishment I offered them was medicine, 
and would not open their mouths 
When a child is fractious in the same 
way you can hold his nose, and his 
mouth will open, but Bulbuls have 
not tenable noses. However, I man- 
aged to get a gocd quantity of food 
stuffs introduced into them one way 
and another, but unwelcome food 
does little! good; and my birds pined, 
and I soon saw that they meant to die. 
The only thing to do was to replace) 
them in their cradle, where their 
parents made great jubilation over 
them. Within two days, as I was 
walking in the garden, I found one 
of them on the ground, in robust 
health and trying to fly. too 
under my protection again, for I am 
a benevolent man and was sure the 
crows would find him. This time I 
tried a different /system. I my | 
if chupprassie, Yakoob Khan, | 

a rough-cage of barmboos, 
and in this I hung my little bulbul 
among the convolvulus vhich over- 
grew the veranda, where his parents 
could visit him bring 
This they did all day. Now it wasa 
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stripped off. They made an absurd | 
amount of fuss, bopeeping at me 
through the leaves, and calling out | 


one another to beware. 

I knew they were trying to poison 
the innocent mind of their little son 
against me. But I foiled their de- 
signs. I fed him when they were 
away, and treated him kindly, and so 
completely won his confidence ia a 
week that I had only to whistle from 
any part of the house, and he would 
answer me. 

So all went well until one Sunday 
morning, when I was sitting reading, 
and my little pet was hanging in the 
veranda. Suddenly, I heard shrieks 
of agony from his cage, and rushing 
out, found him with his back against 
the bars, and his wings stretched out, 
like a butterfly pinned to aboard. I 
looked behind, and there was the 
neck of a snake, stretched like a cord 
from the trellis ‘o the cage. The 
abominable reptile had insinuated its 
head between the bars and caught 
the bird by the back, and was trying 
to drag it out. I lifted my foot and 
gave it a frantic kick, which must 
have sent the snake quite out of this 
world, for it was never seen again. 
Then I hastened to examine my pet. 
His poor little back was flayed. The 
double row of small, sharp teeth on 
each side of the snake's lank jaws 


He revived towards evening, and 


Gaeen Bulbul more than I generally 


| do for lost pets— 


Love not, love not; the thing you love shall die. 


But no! I cannot accept that senti- 
ment. That is moral imbecility. I 
believe that the words of the clear- 
eyed and sound-hearted poet who has 
gone from us are true of all bereave- 
ments, little and great. _ 


‘* T hold it true, whate’er befall, 
And feel it when I sorrow most, 
’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


—Times of India. 


WHAT A LITTLE GIRL DID. 


A good many years ago a little girl 
of twelve years of age was passing an 
old brick prison in the city of Chi- 
cago, on her way to school, when she 
saw @ hand beckoning from behind a 
cell window and heard a weary voice 
asking her to please bring him some- 
thing to read. | 

For many weeks after, she went to 
the prison every Sunday, carrying 
the poor prisoner a book to read from 
her father’s library. 
day, she was called to his death-bed. 

“Little girl,” said he, “you have 
saved my soul. Promise me that you 
will do all your life for the poor peo- 
ple in prison what you have done for 
me.” 


The little girl promised, and she 


kept her promise. Linda Gilbert has 
been all her life the steadfast friend 
of the prisoner. She has established 
good libraries in many prisons, and 
visited, and helped hundreds of pris- 
oners; and from the great number 
of whom she has helped, six hundred 
are now, to her certain knowledge, 
leading honest lives. Prisoners from 
all parts of the country know and 
love her name, and surely the God of 
prisoners must look upon her work 
with interest. Aud all this because 
a little girl heard and heeded the 
call to help a suffering soul.—Hetho- 
dist Recorder. 


HOW THE GIRLS WON. 


An incident illustrating how sa- 
loons may be cloged is given by Mr. 
Yatman in the Christian Herald. He 
says: “I don’t believe in boycotts as a 
rule, but I know of one I heartily ap- 
prove of. . In a certain town the men, 
young and old, ran wild after drink; 
open saloons everywhere, and openly 
visited. The girls of riper years got 
together. They saw how the happi- 
ness of other women had been de- 
stroyed by the curse. They well 
knew if they married it must be from 
the men of that city as a rule, and 
they proposed to die old maids rath- 
er than to suffer torments married. 
So they resolved that no fellow could 
have their company as long as he vis- 
ited a saloon. They agreed to stand 
by their decision, cost what it might. 
The result was the young men said: 
“If the girls cen get along without 
us we can get along without them,” 
and feminine sweetness sat alone be- 
hind the shutters as the smart young 
men walked by. Now, it took Sivul 
two weeks to straighten things out. 
When it comes to a dead choice by a 


sénsible girl, he takes but one view, 
and decides right. So one night a 


| door: bell rang, and he said to her, “I 
don t 


drink any more; can I come 


in?” Which was the happier, I can’t 


‘tell you; but that was the signal for 


a break in the ranks, and what was 
the result? A number of saloons in 
that town closed for want of patron- 
age. And you go there now and you 


I k him | Will iid happy wives—not in houses 


but in homes; for there is a great dif- 
ference between a house and a home.” 


There have been heavy inraadsé on 
the United States public domain of 
late, but thé go mént ..still «owns 


nearly 1,000,000,000 acres—966,116,- 
383 te be exact. Of this, however, 
369,529,600 acres are in Alaska, and 
ndt likelyito: be .brotight into 
use: certainly not for many years to 
come, leaving 576,586,783 available 


; soft green grasshopper; now a fat 
mantis; with the legs and hard ‘parts 


in the other states and territories. — 


| tried to look cheerful, but sank and 
died next day. I grieved for that 


At last, one 


had raked off both feathers and skin. | 


HOW FAST FRITZ GREW. | 


“Grandpa!” shouted a little boy, 
bounding into a sunshiny porch where 
an old white-haired man sat reading 
his paper—“ grandpa, I’m 7 years old 
to-day, and I’ve got on trousers, an 
I’m going to begirt school.” 

“Why, why!” said the old gentle- 
man, laying down his paper, “ how 
many things are happening all to- 
gether!” 

Grandpa was about as far from the 
end of his life as Fritz was from the 
beginning, and there seemed a wide 
difference between the bent form, 
white head and feeble gait of the one, 
and the shining bright curls that 
shook and nodded at the bounding 
steps of the other. Yet grandpa and 
Fritz were great chums, and loved 
and understood each other perfectly. 

“And now, grandpa, measure me 
up against your wall,” continued our 
new school-boy, “so that I can tell 
just how much I have grown by the 
beginning of another term.” 

So grandpa took out his pencil; 
while Fritz stood with his back to the 
wall, very stiff, and still, and straight, 
grandpa put his spectacle case on 
the boy’s head, to get his exact level, 
and marked him off on the clean, 
white paint, writing his name and 
age, and the day of the month and 
the year. 

“But stop, Fritz, said grandpa, as 
he was running off; “I’ve only meas- 
ured one-third of you.” 

Fritz looked puzzled. 

“Is your body all of you ?” asked 
grandpa. 

“No, sir; I s’pect I’ve got a mind, 
too,” answered Fritz; but he spoke 
doubtfully. 

«Yes, a mind to do your sums 
with, and a heart to love God and his 
creatures with. Don’t you see I’ve 
only measured one-third of you? 
Come and Ill measure your mind. 
How much arithmetic do you know? 
As far as multiplication? Good. 
And you are in the Secord Reader ? 
Very well. Now, write your name 
down here in my note-book, and put 


| these facts down, that I may take the 


measure of your reading, writing and 
arithmetic.” 

Fritz, highly amused, took the pen- 
cil and wrote in a clumsy hand, “TF'red- 
erick Jones, multiplication and _ sec- 
ond reader.” 

*“ And what about my heart?” the 
little boy asked presently. 

Grandpa looked very grave, and 
was silent for a moment. Then he 
said: “ Did you please your mother 
by getting down in time for prayers 
this morning ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you look for little sister 
Lucy’s doll that she lost: yesterday ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you carry Mrs. Parsons the 
honey she told you to ask your moth- 
er for, to cure her cough ?” i 
_“ Why, grandpa, I forgot all about 
it.” 

The old man did not say a word, 
but began to write in his note-book; 
and Fritz, looking over his shoulder, 
managed to spell out these words: 


“He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God 


-whom he hath not seen?” 


A year passed away and again we 
find Fritz on his grandpa’s_ knee. 
Grandpa’s step is slower, and his 
voice weaker, and his eyesight some- 
what dimmer. Fritz is somewhat 
changed, too. His curls are shorter, 
and his trousers are longer, his 
shoulders broader, and when he 
backs up to the wall, behold! he is 
way above last year’s mark. He 
reads in a Fourth Reader now, and 


‘knows something about fractions; 


and when he writes his name the let- 
ters do not tumble down and sprawl 
about as they did last year. _ | 

“And how about the other meas- 
ure?” asks grandpa. 

Fritz is silent; but the old man 
puts his arm around him and says 
tenderly: “I heard mamma say yes- 
terday that Fritz was her greatest 
comfort. Lucy cried when she found 


'Fritz’s holiday was over, and old 


Dame Parsons said she would be lost 


without that boy’s helping hand.” 


Again grandpa wrote in his little 
book, and, though the writing was 
shaky, Fritz could read it plainly this 
time: “If ye fulfill the royal law, 


‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 


man, between drink, or a good, pure, |. 


-or, in other words,'a gentleman. 


self,’ ye do well.” | 
“Now, Fritz, boy,” he said, “that’s 


the best growing up.you’ve done this 


year.”— Christian Intelligencer. 
_ BURDETTE ON PROFANITY. 


Suppose you are given to the habit 
of profanity. You enter into conver- 
sation with a man who never swears, 
B 
and by you begin to perceive that hea 
is the superior man. Your own re- 
marks have a tame; flat, feeble-sound 


to your ears.. Your cheeks begin to 
burn with a sense of your friend’s ex- 


cellence. Your pert little damns 
sound coarse; and drop out of your 


sentences ashamed to remain in the 


company of good, honest words, un- 


til,, a8, you .discover that. you are 
carrying on your part pf the cou- 


versation without swearing, you feel 
easier, and your intellectual stature 


is increased by a foot. Just observe 
this, m one and see if I am 
not right. But you will rip out 
= time; oh, yes; in some way you 
I know.some good. men—some of 
the ‘best in the world—who will “con. 


found it,” and in New England: even. 


j 


a deacon has been known to “con- 
demn it.” But, as a rule, my son, 
don't do it. Don’t swear. It isn’t 
an evidence of smartness or worldly 
wisdom. Any fool can swear, and a 
great many fools do. I, my son? 
Ah, if I could gather up all the use- 
less, uncalled-for swears I have drop- 
ped along the pathway of life, I know 
I could remove stumbling-blocks 
from many inexperienced feet, and 


ton than it is to-day. But if you are 
men have been, oh, my son, my son, 


a hopeless fool you will be! 


THE FROST FAIRIES. 


It was a very dark night, and ev- 
erything in the whole world seemed 
asleep; the trees, birds in the nest— 
even the shadows were still. Look- 
ing down on this drowsy pieture was 
one little moonbeam. a | 

“Mother Moon,” he _ whispered, 
“may I rest my head on this soft, 
gray cloud? Why need it shine if 
the world is asleep ?” 

« Shine on, little Beam,” said Mother 
Moon; “but shine brightly !” 

The little Beam hung his head for 
a minute; his light had been pale 
and dim, and of little use to any one. 
Then he straightened out and shone 
like the moon, and right down to the 
farmer's field sent his silver ray of 
light, and immediately found out 
that he could be of use to some one! 

Marching across the field was a 
troop of little fairies, each no taller 
than your hand. From head to toe 
they shone like silver, and, indeed, 
when the beam peered closer, their 
dresses sparkled like white frost on a 
sunshiny morning! Funny little six- 


all, over his right shoulder each fairy 
carried a tiny steele axe! 

Over the farmer's field they tripped, 
with the lightest tread. Pausing at 
length on the edge of a large crack 
in the earth, the little captain Fairy 
turned to the Beam and said, “We 
thank you, bright little Beam, for 
your light. Without it we could not 
have found this narrow door of the 
earth!” 

Every little Fairy smiled gratefully 
at the Beam, who said, “You are wel- 
come! Will you tell me who you are, 


.and why you are marching into the 


deep, dark earth ?” 

‘We are the Frost Fairies, and are 
going to work for the kind, old farm- 
er. Through this narrow door we go 
quite deep in the earth, and with our 
sharp axes help to break the ground 
that has grown so hard during the 
long winter. Then when the time 
comes to plow this field we shall 
have broken up all the large clods of 
earth and saved the farmer a great 
deal of work.” | 

One by one they slipped through 
the crack, whispering, “Good night! 
kind, little beam—good night!” And 
presently he heard the sound of the 
axe on the hard earth. 

Can you guess what a happy, little 
Beam he felt as he stole back to 
Mother Moon?—Kindergarten Magu- 
zine. 


DILIGENCE. 


Diligence is the panacea for all dis- 
eases Of the Christian life. It is the 
homely virtue that leads to all success. 
It is a great thing to be convinced of 
this, that there are no mysteries about 
the conditions of healthy Christian 
living, but that precisely the same 
qualities which lead to victory in any 
career to which a man sets himself do 
so in this;.that, on the one hand, we 
shall never fail if in earnest and saving 
the crumbs of moments! we give our- 
selves to the work of Christian growth; 
and that, on the other hand, no fine 
emotion, no select moments of rapture 


take the place of the dogged persever- 
ance and prosaic hard work which 
wins in all other fields; and wins, and 
is the only thing that does win, in 
thie one too. If you want to be a strong 
Christian—that is to say, a happy maa 
—you must bend your back to the 
wark and “give all diligence.” No- 
body goes to heaven in his sleep. No 


any other course than “giving all 
diligence.” It is like some of the old 
Wives’ recipes for curing diseases with 
some familiar herb that grows at 
every cottage door. People will not 
have that; but if you bring them 
some medicine from far away, very 
rare and costly, and suggest to them 


ordinary, honest living,they will jump 
at that. Quackery always deals in 
mysteries and rare things. The Great 


that grow’ everywhere. A penny- 
worth of some familiar rout will cure 
an illness that nothing else will touch. 
It is a homely virtue, but if in its 
homeliness we practiced it, our souls 
would wear a different face from 
what they do to-day. Rev. Dr. A. 


If a toad makes his home in your 


nate. In Paris thousands of them are 


annually sold to be used in gardens 


European goldsmiths make up $24- 
000,000 into gold plate’ and jewelry 


live in single*rooms. 


my own heart would be lighter by a 
going to be a fool just because other 


what an awful, what a colossal, what 


pointed caps they wore; strangest of | 


and communion, will ever avail to |. 


man becomes a vigerous Christian by | 


some course out of the beaten run of | 


Physician cures diseases with simples | 


flower garden consider yourself fortu- | 


Nobility. 


True worth is in being, not seemi:.g; 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good thinys—not in dreaming 
Of great thing to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kindly as kindness, 
And 'nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow | 
And straight for the children of men. 


Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills begvile, | 
Though he who makes courtshi» to glory 
Gives all that he hath fora smile, 


| For when from her heights he has won her, | 


Alas! it is only to prove 
There’s nothing so royal as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 
Helps more than the things which it gets; 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great or of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Cary, | 


| Companionship with Jesus. 


Oh, blessed fellowship divine ! 
Oh, joy supremely sweet ! 
Companionship with Jesus here 
Makes life with bliss replete. 
In union with the purest one 
I find my heaven on earth begun. 


Oh, wondrous joy ! Oh, bliss divine !- 
I’ve Jesus with me all the time 


I’m walking close by Jesus’ side — 
 Soclose that I can hear 
The softest whispers of his love 
In fellowship so dear; 
And feel his great Almighty hand 
_ Protects me in this hostile land, 


I know his sheltering wings of love 
Are always o’er me spread; 
And, though the storms may fiercely rage, 
All calm and free from dread | 
_ My peaceful spirit ever sings : 
‘* T’ll trust the covert of thy wings.” 


000 a year. 


_ — 


not content with a little. 


-That’s the way Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets come. 
And it’s a more important 
int than you think. It — 
hee them always fresh 
dinary pills in cheap wood- 
en or pasteboard boxes. 
They’re put up in a bet- 
| ter way, and they act in a 
better way, than the huge, 
old-fashioned pills. Nogrip- | 
ing, no violence, no reac- 
tion afterward that some- | 
times leaves you worse off . 
than before. In that way, 
they cure permanently. — 
Sick and Bilious Headaches, — 
Indigestion, 


Constipation, 
Bilious Attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the liver, stomach, and 
bowels are prevented, relieved, and cured. 
They’re sugar-coated granules, a 
compound refined and concentrated 
vegetable extracts—the smallest in size 
the easiest to take, and the cheapest pill 
you can buy, for they’re guaranteed to 
turned. You pay only for the goo : 
Nothing is likely to be ‘‘ just as ood.” 
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includes the great temperance drink 


Beer 


att gives New Life to the Old Folks, ff 
Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 


Good for All—Good All the Time, 
wm A 25 cent package makes Five 


gallons. Besureand get 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
‘FISBBEOK & GLUOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celébrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 
| ’ g ua it has. no equal. 
give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


G. D. MAYLE, 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST, 


One fifth of the familiesin Glasgow | 


‘TELEPHONE 5219, San Francisco 
by lead- 


E ing Trust 
at 


WN, Mills Building N w 


--Selected, 


The tresses that are attached to 
the heads of dolls are made of the 
hair of the Angora goat. Its product, 
which is controlled by an English 
syndicate, is said to be worth $40,000, - 


Nothing will content him who is) 
819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45, 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY «| 


| 


f 


‘Cash Assets, - 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1891—AMERICA’s 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY, 


$10,659,139 03. 


= 


Losses paid in 70 years, $68, 116,000.00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


JOHN RUSSELL, - City Surveyor 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street, 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Nos. 611 and G13 Front Stree, 


San FRa.01800. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our Office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


tows, 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


JAN FRANCISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, 
Manager 


OO SS. 
For Old and Young. Baautifully il- 


lustrated and handsomely Bound. 
OUR STOCK OF 


BOOKLETS 


Cannot be Surpassed. 


CS. BEAOFA 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTSL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


GRAIN 


| AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET 


Fairbanks Scales. 


FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS - & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. 
M@ For -ale by all hardware dealers. 


THE SATHER BANKING C6 


INCORPORATED Maron 21, 1887. 


$1,260,00¢ 
1,000, 
JAMES K. WILSON......... . .. Preside: 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vioce-P reside: t 
8. ccc. Manag r 


Drngcrors—aAlbert Miller, J. L. N. Sheps: d. 
Oharles Main James K. Wilson. 


R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1 
All work warranted. Fine jew- 


elry repairing a specialty. 


Art Stationers, Plate Printer« 
and Engravers, 
225 POST ST., SAN FRANCISOO. 


Wedding Work a Specialty 


W ITH_ OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS: 


JAMES LI 
SOLE A Pa OAST. 
37 NFORTH, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE LARGEST ESTABL 
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|For THE PACIFIC. ] | 
It is Finished ! 


And it was about the sixth hour, and there 
was a darkness over al] the. earth until the 


ninth hour (Luke. xxili: 44). 


When Jesus therefore had received the vin- 
egar, he said, ‘‘ It is finished !” and he bowed 
his head and gave us the ghost (John xix: 30). 


‘Tis dari:ness o’er the Holy Land, 

From Jordan’s lake to Perzxa’s said; 
From Lebanon’s odorif’rous bills, 

Where Leonte’s stream in dashing rills 
Among its cedars pours its song— 

Those cedars of great Solomon ! 

To Sidon, Tyre aad Carmel’s cap, 

In gloom and darkness a1€é enwrapped. 
From Moab’s land to rhilippi 

No gleam of light within the sky; 

Gaza’s gate is veiled in night, 

And Sharon’s vale and Tabor’s height; 
No glow of day un Zion’s hill, 

But dread and drear and darkly still. 
Jerusaiem ! the home of God, 

Wherein his Son triumphant rode, 

’Mid glad hozannas ringing high, 

And waving palms which hid the sky, 
And hymns of joy so madly sung 

To greater than great David’s son. 
jerusalem is prostrate now, © 

And deep her fear and shamed her brow. 
Jehoshaphat’s sequestered vale, 

Great David’s power and Joseph’s well, 
Bethesda’s life-renewing pool, 

In which the sick were wont to cool 

And bathe their shattered, shrunken frames— 
Bethesda still and dark remains. : 
From South to North, and East to West, 
From shepherd’s fold to eagle’s nest, 
And lowliest grave to loftiest height, 
Were draped in universal night. 


How stalwart ferms, whose knees had ne’er 
B-nt in attitude of prayer, 

Cast themselves in coward despair 

Upon the ground, and silent lie 

Or seek to read their neighbor’s eye, 
Dreading that death each fears is nigh! 
The mother closer clasps hei babe, 

Wh» smiles to see her anxious gaze; 

And feeble age and striplings fair 

Sink on their knees to breathe a prayer, 
Whilst rich and poor, and low and proud, 
Beneath one awful fear are bowed. 


But, hark ! hark to that dreadful cry 
Which rings aloud through earth and sky ! 
Hark that mournful, lonely sound 

That stills the heart and pulse’s bound, 
And pales the cheek and stays the breath 
Of him whose boast made light of death! 
We turn, and strive to view the plain, 
Where Romans, Gentiles, Jews—a train 
All scattered round—with fearful eye, 
Have heard and shrunk beneath that cry. 
Afar it went, o’er land and sea, 

‘* My God ! Why’st thou forsaken me, 
My God! my God!” How clear its tone, 
As ever heart of man had known ! 

Beyond the jeering laugh and cry 

Broke ferth that prayer of ‘‘ Eloi!” | 


His form is bent and drawn in pain, 

The blood, unchecked, tricks down his frame; 
Alone amid the surging crowd, 

Who shoot the tongue, or, mocking, bowed 
And pass before, and, passing cried: 

‘‘ Come down, come down, thou crucified !” 
Oh, worse, and deeper than the spear, 

Fell their words upon his‘ear! 

Friendless, hopeless, alone, alone ! 

And he-—--God’s only blessed Son ! 


One moment, then, that soulful cry 

That cowed the brutal standers-by, 

Burst from his lips, ere spirit fled: 

‘* Tt is finished !’—-and he was dead. 

** Finished ?” asked, with doubting eye, 
Those timid saints whom, fearful, lie 
Near that cross, and hear that cry. 
Finished? Is this all? Can it be, 

We our dear Lord no more shall see ? 
Ah, no! But finished his work here, 
Fultilled, and made our, title clear; 

And by that work and his death’s blood, 
Had made mankind worthy of God ! 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


READING NOTES—II. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


At the 50th anniversary of the 
Broadway church in Norwich, Conn., 
Prof. J. P. Gulliver, now of Andover. 
the first pastor of that church, de- 
livered a very able historical dis- 
course. In it he said: 

“In the days of Edwards the ra- 
tional or scientific method of investi- 
gation was, for the first time in the 
history of evangelical theology, set 
sharply in contrast with the dogmatic 
or traditional method on the one 
hand, and with the rationalistic or 
sceptical method on the other. The 
evolution of this method, from Ed- 
wards to Taylor, including a side- 
development known as Hopkinsian- 
ism, deserves the careful study of 
the historians of thought. * * * 

“There was an inheritance which 
this church received from high Cal- 
vinism that gave it power with God 
in prayer. It believed that it is not 
a vain thing to call on God for the 
conversion of men as fully as they 
believed it who held that conversion 
is wholly a work of God, in which 
man is entirely passive. Therefore, 
the church could not be Arminian. 

“ There was another element of truth 
which this church absorbed at its or- 
ganization from the new Calvinism, 
which for twenty-five years had been 
perfecting itself in our American the- 

ology. It was—that there is an inher- 
itance of free will, of power to 
accept or reject every motive and 
all motive—a power which is our 
birthright as the sons of God; 
which is the very image and super- 
scription stamped upon the consum- 
mate product of creation when God 
said, ‘Let us make man in our 
image and in our likeness. * * * 

“It will be seen at once-that the 
holding this doctrine of the free will 
gave to the new Calvinist, equally 
with the Arminian, power with man, 
as the holding, with high Calvinism, 
the doctrine of divine sovereignty, 
but confining the sovereignty to the 
Sphere of motive, gave him power 

“Now the union of these two po- 
tent factors in human progress was 
what occurred in the new Calvinism 
which was occupying very largely 
the thoughts of thinking men in the 
early part of this century. It was 
slowly supplanted by the slavery dis- 
cussions, and finally erased by the 
Civil war. Just now it has disap- 


|* Hear ye! for why will ye die! 


teachers, I know not a single repre- 
sentative advocate of the combination 
[ have indicated ‘between these two 
central potenciesin the moral ma- 
chinery of the w 
in 1840, together with Fitch and 
Goodrich of New Haven, Skinner, 
Stuart and Park of Andover, White 
of Union, Finney of Oberlin, Lyman 
Beecher of Lane; and in the pastor- 
ate: Barnes of Philadelphia, Beman 
of Troy, and Kirk of Boston. (?) * * * 
“The ‘ictic conversions’ Dr. Bush- 
nell stigmatized are nearly unknown. 
Men are not brought by the preach- 
ing of our pulpits, or the activities of 
our churches, to face the decisive 
question of their immortal existence, 
the choice, that is, between self-will 
and absolute submission to God. 
Even Christian nurture is losing sight 
of its true aim, which is to bring 
a rebel child soul to accept, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously to itself, the love 
and service of God as its supreme 
end of life. ‘Ye must be born 
again, is the word of Christ. 
‘The military order that comes to 
uncopverted men from the Captain 
of our salvation is, Right about face! 
The unmilitary policy of our theolog- 
ical leaders manceuvres men by cir- 
cuitous, flank movements, back to 
God and to duty! God says, ‘ Turn 
ye, for why will ye die!’ We ne 
form! Educate! Become cultured! 
Patronize the philanthropies! Prac- 
tice the moralities, except the un- 
fashionable Puritanisms! And so shall 
ye become renewed in the temper 
and spirit of your minds! Thus, if 
life be long enough to complete the 
training, ye .may hope to stand at 
last without spot before the throne of 
God above.’ * * * : 
“Conversion is an instant ceasing 
to do evil, and an instant beginning 
to do well. Like all changes of pur- 
pose, it is, from its very nature, an 
‘ictic change, as Dr. Bushnell termed 
it. Its consequences in a completed 
sanctification may be and actually 
are a work of time. But the change 
itself is the change of Saul. - This is 
the ‘ doctrine of a standing or a fall- 
ing church.’ This is the doctrine 
that concentrates upon the conver- 
sion of each human soul every divine, 
angelic and human force. This is 
the doctrine of revivals. I take from 
the archives of the past the banner 
under which we fought for the pos- 
session of the fortress of Mansoul 
fifty years ago. | | 
“Upon it you see the inscription, 
The sovereignty of God! The free 
will of man! The potency of truth! 
The new creature in Christ Jesus! 
“T put that flag into your keeping, 
pastor and people!” 


HOW THE SHIP WAS SAVED. 


It has often been proven that a 
wonderful power resides in Christian 
character. Patiently to follow in the 
Lord’s footsteps is to grow into His 
likeness, and none can be winning 
that rare soul-beauty without dis- 
covering it to those about them. It 
equips with a strange influence. A 
notable instance is found in the story 
of a mutiny on board the Orwell, the 
ship which carried finally back to 
China Robert Morrison, the pioneer 
of Chinese missions. It was not a 
first-class vessel, but Dr. Morrsion 
had a special regard for its captain. 
And the missionary pastor was to be 
the instrument of a great deliverance. 
The crew were a rough set, and they 
contracted a grudge against their 
officers. A conspiracy to seize and 
slay existed, and only just in time 
rumors of the danger reached the 
captain’s ears. There was a hurried 
and grave talk, at which Dr. Morrison 
was present, and leave was given him 
to address the rebels. The missioa- 
ary went to the forecastle and remon- 
strated with the crew, and such was. 
the dignity of his bearing and the 
gentleness and force of his words 
that, although the plot was fully 
formed, and only awaited execution, 
he saved the ship. Morrisou’s per- 
sonality mastered the men; they 
could not stand out against his per- 
suasions. Soon work was resumed 
and orders were once more obeyed. 
The sweetest part of this success to 
Dr. Morrison was that one of the 
mutineers was led through the epi- 
sode to think upon eternal things 
and to pray humbly for salvation.— 
Quiver. 


A cyclone lately passed near Pato- 
si, Missouri, doing much damage to 
houses, and uprooting many trees. A 
few days after, beneath one of the 
uprooted trees, a large mass of rich 
lead ore was found. Several shafts 
have been sunk, and the lead appears 
to be very rich. | 


The late Mr. John Crerar of Chica- 
go left in his will $2,500,000 for the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
free public library in that city. Itis 
designed to have a full list of books 
on industrial arts and sciences. 


One of the natives on his way from 


New York. He left six widows, who 
continued their journey to Chicago 
without waiting to see their husband 
buried. 


The New Orleans Picayune predicts 
that “in five years the liquor traffic 
| will be suppressed in a large majority 
of the counties in every Southern 


‘peared. Among our _ theological 


State.” 


Africa to the World’s Fair died in. 


| 


id, such as Taylor | 


Miscellany. 


‘How I Looks at It... . 


“BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON. ~~ 


Ef yo’ reck’ns fur to go it jes’ precisely as yo’ 
please, 

An’ de Masier from his girdle will onhitch de 
gol’n keys, 

W’en yo’ step across de threshold uv de mighty 
bimeby, : | 

An’ tell yo’ yo’ is welcome to de mansion in Je 


sky, 
re’s mistake somewhar. 


Ef yo’ scatter yo’ wile oatses i: de Maytime uv 
de year, | 

Wid a notiou dat October 711 fill yo’ barn, my 
honey dear, 

Dat de oatses in de furrer’s go’n to change to 
yalier corn, 

Bett2r hark to Masser Gatril, who’s a-shoutin’ 
from his horn, 

** Dere’s mistake somewhar.” 


Dere’s a warnin’ rolis from Siny, rolis a-thun- 
d’rin’ right an’ lef’, 

An’ yo’ better listen careful, for it’s 'tenced for 
yo’sef: 

‘* Ff yo’ sposes dat de angil w'ot is making up 
yo’ count RAG 

Go’n to mixify de figgers so yo’ won’t pay full 

amount, 

Dere’s mistake somewhar.” 


Ef yo’ feeble, tremblin’ fingers grip de fingers 
uv yo’ Frien’, 3 

Ef yo’ trab’l in de fores’ to de ciearin’ at de en’, 

Ever lovin’ like a lover dat is loyal an’ is true, 

Ever trustin’ in his power for to see yo’ safely 


froo, 
No mistake dat time. 


| 
AN UNCLEAN PEOPLE. 


There is no immediate danger of 
my filling a millionaire’s grave, and 
yet stranger things have happened. 
Either you or I may fall heir to a 
colossal fortune. I don’t lose sleep 
over the prospect myself, nor need 
you, my dear; but in this world of 
ups and downs who can tell what a 
day may bring forth? : 

Shall I tell“you a few of the things 
I propose to. do with my possible 
millions? In the first place I shall 
build bath-houses, and stock them 
with soap, perfumes, and towels for 
humanity at large. Next to saving 
the soul comes the care of the body, 
and most people are fully as heedless 
of the one as the other. Indeed, to 
my manner of thinking, a sanctified 
soul in an unwholesome body would 
be hardly worth the keeping. | 

I declare unto you, and if I do not 
speak the truth, come forth and dis- 
pute me, ye who can, that the masses 
of mankind know less about cleanli- 
ness than animals do. Watch the 
old cat sitting in the sun, or by the 
corner of the kitchen fire, washing 
her face and cleaning her paws. She 
enters into the thing witl a complete 
unverstanding that cleanliness makes 
her a more welcome fireside compan- 
ion, as well as a healthier cat and a 
more self-respecting member of so- 
ciety. <A bird delights in its morn- 
ing bath more ostentatiously than in 
its breakfast. I have seen horses at 
the seashore who reveled in a “dip” 
far more than any human ever did. 
A dog will not enter your presence if 
there is any soil upon his person 
which his own lithited ingenuity can 
remove, and the most béatific experi- 
ence of a pampered poodle is its per- 
fumed bath and careful shampoo. 

Now, take the case of humans. 
There is not a day of my life that 
business dealings do not force me in- 
to companionship with people who 
are both unwholesome and repulsive 
by reason of lack of personal cleanli- 
ness. I ride with them, I walk by 
their side, I sit next them. They 
dress well, their clothes are of ex- 
pensive material and carefully made; 
but they bear about with them an 
aroma of stale cuticle and closed 
pores. From week’s end to week's 
end these men and women do no 
more than dip their hands in a little 
water, and rub off their faces with in- 
adequate wash-cloths. If the natu- 
ral smoke of Chicago settles upon 
such portions of their anatomy as are 
exposed, they dab it off with hard wa- 
ter and cheap soap, or they counter- 
act it with filthy powder rags. They 
go for weeks at a time without a 
change of underwear, to save laun- 
dry bills, and they sleep in the same 
flannels that they wear by day. 

A good, thorough bath is as un- 
known to them as God’s grace to a 
lost soul, and for my part I would 
rather encounter a thug with a club. 
You can dodge a club, but you can't 
escape an odor. Ride for an hour in 
one of our cars, either cable, horse or 
steam; could anything be worse, 
without it was a stock transit? And 
yet all these unwashed and unwhole- 
some people pride themselves, and 
often most justly, of being good citi- 
zens, well educated and circumspect. 
They would resent the idea of being 
classed outside the circle of “gentle- 
men and ladies.” They never sneeze 
in your presence without begging 
pardon, nor commit any breach of the 
proprieties without the keenest an- 
guish of remorse for the misdeed. 
Their crime against society, then, is 
not an active one. Itis merely the 
result of a neglected education. 
Their. parents believed in making 
them obedient, no doubt, and polite 
and well-behaved. They had them 
taught to dance and play the piano 
and speak French, but they forgot to 
teach them cleanliness. 

The poor and uncared for we ex- 
pect to take as we find them, and by 
means of prayer, faith and good 
works raise them to higher levels. 
But what shall be done for the folks 
who ought to know enough of the 
laws of hygiene and beauty to keep 
clean, but who, in fact, know as little 


poor? When I get my millions, then, 
1 I shall right 


bere in Chicago. a 
laws that shall m 


| outward man is growing weary and 


as the totally ignorant and the very 


f 
shall legislat 
6-cleanliness com- 
pulsory. Women shbull find it more 
profitable to goto the bathhouse than 
to the club, and men shall find more 
attraction in the physical laundry 
than in the saloon. There shall be 
no possible entree for the careless 
keeper of the beautiful body into 
either saloon, street car or public as- 
semblage of any sort. He shall be 
shunned like a leper, and when his 
case is pronounced hopeless there 
shall be a modern Molakai fitted up 
for his habitation, that he may trouble 
the olfactories of the sons and daugh- 
ters of earth no more forever. | 
Another thing that I shall do with 
my money will be to prosecute cruel 
teamsters by means of its powerful 
potency. The policeman who stands. 
at the corner of Lake street and Fifth 
avenue tells me that since occupying 
that post he has lost the little faith 
3 ever had in man’s boasted humil- 
ity. 7 
Another thing I will do with my 
money will be to provide for the pa- 
tient, uncomplaining poor. © 
When I ‘get my money I will es- 
tablish homes for the poor, not char- 
ity halls nor houses of correction, but 
sweet, pure homes, where happiness 
and plenty shall join hands, and 
peace and rest shall sing together 
like mated birds.—Chicago Herald. 


THE LORD IS MY STRENGTH AND 
| SONG. 


On the wall behind the Editor’s 
table, and placed there by a loving 
hand, hangs a beautiful devotional 
calendar for 1893. Its first«page 
motto is, “My times are wholly in 

y hand.” Its‘verse for January is, 


the verse for February, “My heart 
shall rejoice in Thy salvation.” 
These familiar passages had been 
read often, if not daily, through each 
month, but did not awaken any per- 
ceptible new interest or emotion. 
But when we turned the leaf for 
March, and then saw the little spring 
bird perched upon a branchlet bud- 
ding out into flowers, and singing his 
song of praise; and when we read 
beneath the flowers the words for 
March: “The Lord is my Strength 
and Song,” the beauty of the line 
and the force of its truth were seen 
and: felt as never before. Outside 
our window it was cold and stormy 
with no signs of spring time. Yet, 
here before us were the flowers and 
the bird, and the words of Israel’s 
great Leader and eminent type of 
Jesus: “The Lord is my Strength 
and Song.” We read and pondered 
while the soul cried out: Is that for 


me? May I say, the Lord is my 
Strength; the Lord is my Song? 
Why not? Did not Jesus die for 


me? Is not this precious One my 


ing disciple say, “My Lord and my 
God? Therefore, O my-soul, be joy-. 
ful and sing this song of Mosés even 
on this side the jasper walls. This 


faint, but the Lord is my strength. 
The work of life in the service of 
Christ is too great for this feeble 
body and mind and heart; but the 
Lord is my strength. The battles of 
life against the powers of darkness, 
and the armies of the aliens are too 


“The Lord bless thee and keep thee;” | 


Saviour? May not even the doubt- | 


Not long ago a missionary on the 
great river Congo had ptighed up on 
‘a litéle @,part where no 
ghia man had ever been before. 
-The-anchor waslet down and the 
steamer brought to. Food was need- 
ed for the men and firewood for the 
engines. The natives came crowding 
down to the bank to look at this 
wonderful boat; they were armed 
with arrows and big, ugly spears. 
The missionary tried to talk to them, 
and made signs of peace. But noth- 
ing that he could do seemed to touch 
them; it was plain that they were 
‘partly angry, partly suspicious, and 
partly afraid, and when savages are 
in that state they are very dangerous. 
What was done? A happy 
thought flashed across the missionary. 

Eight years ago a wealthy Method- 
ist, Geo. Merklee, leaving some $5U,- 
000 to charity, provided in his will 
that if anything was left of his estate 
after the specific bequests were made, 
the residue should be used to buy 
coal for the poor members of the M. 
EK. churches in the Ninth ward of New 
York city. After paying all the be- 
quests, the executors had about $28,- 
000 on hand for this purpose. Some 
next of kin wanted that $28,000. But 
the Supreme Court awards the coal 
to the poor, and next winter they 
will get it.— Church Chat. 


A reliable authority says that in 70 
years the Boston savings banks have 
loaned eighteen hundred million 
dollars, and have of that sum lost only 


four millions, or one-fifth of one per 


cent. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of scienve. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 


‘courses, 


The schoel is, in addition, accredited 'n ad- 
vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w. ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer 

sity. 
TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 


covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, hini- 
self a graduate of Yale. | 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Offers courses in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering and Chemistry, and a gen- 
eral Scientific Course. For catalogue address 
Institute, or H, T. FULLER, President of 
Faculty. 7 


Hoitt’s 
OAK GROVE SCHOOL 
MILLBRAE, San Mateo Co. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED.] 

A first-class home school for boys. 
ful surroundings, 
best of care. Its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University with- 
out examination. Fall term commences August 
Ist. Send fur catalogue, and mention this 


paper. 
{RA G. HOITT, Ph D., Master 


(Ex-State Supt. Public Instruction ). 


SEMINARY 


great to be fought by a timid and 
feeble soldier of the Cross; but the , 
Lord is my strength. Life’s journey | 
is lengthening, and the traveler is 
growing feeble and knows how he 
can reach the end; but my soul says, 
the Lord is my strength. And as I 
press forward in the journey, or try 
to do the work of the day, ere the 
shadows lengthen too hastily. or en- 
deavor to fight the good fight of faith, 
and my soul desponds, and my heart 
grows sad, and I am ready to sit 
down to weep, the Spirit bids me 
look up, and I see the golden words, 
“The Lord is my Song.” Even in the 
dark night of sorrow when alone in 
my weeping for sins that “are more 
than the hairs of my head,” the Spirit 
bids me to listen to the words, “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” and to be joy- 
ful in God. Then I read my golden 
text for March and repeat: “The 
Lord is my song”; and again before 
I close my eyes in sleep, Ising praises 
to Him “who giveth songs in the 
night”; and my tears are wiped away 
by an unseen hand as I sing in joy 
such as only the Comforter can give: 
“The Lord is my strength and song; 
he also is become my salvation.”— 
Our Banner. 


One of the Catholic papers says 
that Cardinal Gibbons is rather reck- 
less about his associations. It reports 
that a little time since he condescend- 
ed te attend a meeting held by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children at the Friends’ Meeting 
House. The Cardinal, a Jewish rabbi 
and a Methodist minister addressed 
the meeting from the same platform. 


— Independent. | 


(1) The three-leaved ivy is danger- 
ous. (2) The five-leaved is harmless. 
(3) The poison sumach has white 
berries. (4) No red-berried sumach 
is poisonous. Fix these four facts in 
your mind, and the woods are freed 
of one terror. 


Taking the earth all over into con- | 


sideration, the amount. of rain that 
falls on its surface comes to about 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOB GIBLS. 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 
Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. | va 

or circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium | 


Beauti- | 
Superior instruction. The | 


o& 
SAN FRANOISCO, CAL.” 


, Best equipped school on the Pacific Coast 

Cunducted by practical reporters. Pupils 
furnished with excellent situations. Send 
for circular. 


Cc. 8S. MERRILL, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select Schoo! for Young Ladies. 
Next Session Begins Aug. 7. 1893 
Seventeenth year; 15 professors ana teach- 


| ers. For catalogue or information address the 


Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUBOH. A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Next term commences MONDAY, 


JULY 31, 1893. This school prepares 
students for the Universities and Col- 
leges at home and abroad. For 
further particulars apply to MRS. M. 
K. BLAKE, Principal, 528 . Eleventh 
street, corner Clay, Oakland, Cal. 

YOUNG LADIES’ 

A. RY. 


\ 


\ 


: 


il 


i222 Pine St., = San Francisce 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of — 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term: be- 
gins January 4th, 1893. Send for circulars. | 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January i3, 1893. 


OCOLLEGE OOURBSE ocorresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass, 
io Seminary course of study remains un- 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. 0. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA 0o., OAL 


Writing, Pen 


Book- ing, Shorthand, 
Branches, ote 


manship, Telegraphy, En 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, 


President 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 

Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


‘Special Prices to Churehes and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


— 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Is the largest user of T 
employed in the severa 
is constantly receiving requisitions from the 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Has concluded a contract by which the Remin 


public. 


THE REMINGTON FACTORY 


At Hlion, N. Y., turns out a new Remi T 
high-priced writing machines. 


quality of work, simplicity and durability. 


Ge 


writers in the world. Upwards of 2,000 Remin 
epartments at Washington, and the 
Government for additional machines. 


n Standard Typewriter is to be 
furnished exclusively for public use during the Exposition. The writing-rooms are 
to be furnished with Remingtons, in charge of expert operators, for the use of the 


more machines every day than the combined product of all ot 


‘The Remington is not only unsurpassed, but unapproached, for 


SAN FRANCISCO: 8 and 5 Front Street. 
PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


mpany 


Remington 


i er every five minutes; or 
her manufacturers of 


LOS ANGELES: 2218. Broadway. 


excellence of design, 


Som 


Knives ‘Saws of Every Description eon Hand and Made te Order. 


| five feet annually. 


71 & 13 FREMONT. STREET, 


FPAOIEIC 
Saw Manufactu 


ring Co. 
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THE PactFic: ‘SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, 12, 1893. 


THIS page of THE PaciFic has been de- 

voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWiNn. The Southern office is located at 


Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 
tions from Southern California will be 


| received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 


tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca). 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
| resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should be 
in every Congregational family.”’ 


GENERAL NOTES. 

These are times that try men’s 
souls, of what sort they are. If one 
takes counsel from his fears, he will 
be exceedingly discouraged in these 
times. The dullness of the — times, 
the idle rumors of evil, the general 
uncertainty, are so abnormal and so 
depressing that our sanguine man is 
in the depths. The nervous man is 
in the same place. It is only the 
nervo-sanguine man who maintains 
his equanimity. | 

These are the times to say nothing, 
to do nothing desperate, but shrug 
the shoulders and wait if you can till 
the storm: is*past. 

All who rest from business cares 
for a week or two will want to read 
something. Theyarehungry. They 


will find the greatest rest in the most 


interesting and stimulating books. 
The eighth page will be glad to pub- 
lish notes on books which our friends 


would like to recommend. 


General vacation ideas will find 
fitting place in our columns. Inex- 
pensive plans will be specially wel- 
come. 
A suggestion for the mothers who 
live in the country and want a breath 
of city life and relief from the home- 
work for a couple of weeks is to se- 
cure rooms in Los Angeles, which can 
now be done at light expense; and 
take a meal or two per day at some 
comfortable and elegant restaurant, 
as the one in the Sawyer building on 
Temple street. A family can get ex- 
cellent meals for an average of twenty 
or even fifteen cents each. A meal 
or two can be taken in the rooms at 
even less cost—all food being pur- 
chased already prepared. To break 
the monotony for a week of absolute 
change will be easy and within the 
reach of all; and it will be a happy 


- change from the quiet of the country. 


THE PLEDGE. 


A bright man, whose business is 
quite extensive, and who is an intense 
prohibitionist, speaks cautiously of 
pledges of any sort. He is specially cau- 
tious about pledging to do anything 
definitely. He questions whether the 
¥. P.S. C. E. pledge is not working per- 
manent harm in blunting the mind to 
the solemn nature of a pledge. Heal- 
ludes also to the covenant which 
church members make with those 
newly received, that they will watch 
over and care for them, etc. And 
says that nine out of ten never even 
learn to know who they are, and do 
not intend to learn, much less watch 
over them in Christian fellowship. 
He thinks that all statements should 
say what they mean, and mean what 
they say, or we shall blunt the con- 
science. Is there truth in these po- 
sitions, and is it important ? 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. D. Lloyd Jenkins, whose res- 
ignation of the pastorate at East Los 
Angeles was reported last week, has 
been asked by vote of the church to 
withdraw his resignation, but decides 
not to accede to the request, and de- 
clares his resignation final. 

Rev. Philip Coombe has been call- 
ed to the pastorate of the church in 
Bakersfield. His answer is not yet 
received. He was formerly pastor at 
Ferndale in Humboldt county, where 
year by year for six years the church 


was continuously increased in mem- | 


bership under his ministrations. 

Five members: were received to the 
church in Bakersfield, Sunday, July 
2d—four by letter, one.on confession. 

Rev.. W. N. Burr. of Perris, in re- 
port for quarter ending July Ist, says: 

“Aside from our ordinary church 


- work, we have all been mich in- 


terested in, and many of our people 
have been actively at work for, a 
movement to close all the saloons in 
our recently formed (Riverside) 
county. At the very beginning the 
temperance people began to petition 
the Board of Supervisors to grant no 
license to saloons in the county. The 
interest ran high; a great deal of 
hard work was done in circulating 
petitions, appearing before the Board, 
etc., and the Board has just decided 
four to one, upon prohibition for 
Riverside county.” 
. “Quite a number of the members 
of the Christian Endeavor Society 
have adopted the ‘two cents a week 
plan’. of giving to Home Missions. 
Thetreasurer of the Society is about 
to send to New York the collections 
of thé past quarter.” 
-And yet Brother Burr says, “It has 
seemed to me to be a particularly 
uneventful three months’ of service.” 
But to one looking on from without 
it seems a memorable quarter work 
to have had an active and. earnest 
part in a successful movement for 
prohibition in the new county, and 
also to have inaugurated among the 
young, a systematic contribution of 
two cents per week for Home Mis- 
sions, and especially the. systematic | 
quarterly..sending of - the amount: 


the extinction of their church debt, a 
debt that last year seemed to some 
too great to be extinguished. 

This church also decides to cele- 
brate by dedication service on No- 
vember 5th its freedom from debt. 
The hero spirit is not dead yet. We 
congratulate Brother Hendry and 
Park church on this determined for- 
ward movement, and bespeak for them 
the prayers of our churches that their 
heroic purpose may be realized, and 
that they may dedicate their church 
with the joy of freedom from debt. 


The church at Avalon is alread 
filled’ on Sabbath by the influx o 
summer visitors. When the season is 
at its height, some larger room must 


in the open air. 

The church at San Miguel rejoices 
in a favorable disposition toward the 
church on the part of those without, 
which is manifest in a freedom in 
giving for its support. During the 
past quarter the amount promised 
the pastor was promptly paid, and 
$62 deficit on the previous six months’ 
salary was given for the asking, 
mostly by persons not members of 
the church. 


lying region has increased in inter- 
est, and many solicitations come to 
the pastor to preach in many school- 
houses when he returns from his 
vacation. | 

Rev. O. H. Spoor of Redlands has 
been on the sick list for some days. 
We are glad to know that it is not 
serious. 
At Moreno on Sunday fourteen 
were received into the church; ten 
by letter; three were baptized. 


All the Congregational churches of 
Los Angeles united in a mass-meet- 
inyy on Sunday evening, July 2d, in 
the First church, under the auspices 
of the Southern Branch of the Wom- 
an's Board of Missions. Mrs. Price, 
formerly of the A. B. C. F. M. 
in China, addressed the meeting 
on the work in that country, showing 
the hopefulness of Christian labor 
there, and urging a more careful and 
thoughtful study of foreign missions 
on the part of Christians at home. 
Mrs. Burnell, recently arrived from 
Southern India, spoke at con- 
siderable length on the work there, 
relating in a very entertaining -man- 
ner the encouragemensts and difficul- 
ties of the progress of Christian’ in- 
struction among that people. She 
dwelt specially on the school work. 
The children of that race are not 
wholly unlike those of the more civi- 
lized countries, but, like them, the 


instruction given in childhood 
and youth leaves an_ excellent 
influence in adult age, which 


helps the missionary in his work. 
It is the purpose of this Society to 
hold these meetings several times 
during the year, and so increase the 


| missionary spirit. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK AT SANTA 
MONICA. 


Evangelist F. L. Smith begins 
work in Santa Monica July 16th. He 
has a tent large enough for an audi- 
ence of one thousand persons, which 
will be pitched in a place convenient 
for the gathering together of the 
large summer population of that 
town. 

He has done most effective work in 
many States at the East for several 
years past. He is said tg reach, bet- 
ter than many other evangelists, self- 
reliant men, men of business, men 
who have lived lives of sin. 

Rev. Culver, pastor of our church 
at Santa Monica, has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of inviting him to begin 
his work in California at that place. 
It is a place where a good work may 
be done for all our churches. Most 
of the towns in Los Angeles and San 
Bernardino counties are already rep- 
resented there by sojourners for the 
heated season. Why should not our 
churches come together there, and 
join in this great gospel meeting? 
There is no more attractive place for 
a seaside resort: The vacation sea- 
son may become thus a season of 
spiritual progress, and not a season 
Besides, there are so few in our 
Church—indeed, in all the Christian 
churches—in Santa Monica to help 
on such a work that there is great 
need that all’ our churches should 
come to their help, and give to the 
work the influence of members and 
of abundant active effort. . | 
It has been said in time past that 
every evil influence was rife during 
the summer season at Santa Monica. 
It. is now said that good influences 
are gaining ground. A movement 


| like this, supported by all our 


churches, begun now and continued 
year by year, might be expected, by 
thé grace of God; to exert a wonder- 
fully transforming influence, and 
make this summer home of our:.fam- 
ilies a place most salubrious in’ its 


realized by these contributions. «spiritual as well as in its natural at- 


The Park church, Los Angeles, re- 
duces its application for home mis- 
sionary aid fro 
$250 for the comimge year. This is 
done -in "the ‘midst Of’ strenuous‘ 
fort to ‘raise the money pledged for | 


mosphere. Will not the members of 
our Southern California churches take 


$400 last year. to | their st Santa Monica 


during meeting, and help by 
prayer and work’ to make it ‘the be- 


be found, or the services must be held | 


The schoolhouse work in the out-, 


there, but throughout all this region ? 
If.the evangelist proves to be.God’s 
own messenger, you will carry home 
the savor of his words, and prepare 
the way of blessing in your own 
churches, and perhaps bring the 


power among your own people. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Sunday, July 2d, Superintendent 
Case visited and preached at Pleasant 
Valley Sunday-school and Valley Dis- 
trict school. The latter school voted 


| to take vacation until the first Sun- 


day in September. This school has 
‘been an influence for good in its four 
months’ history, and will be: revived 
and made more useful for the coming 
season. It has an average attendance 
of forty-two. 


The Pleasant Valley Sunday-school 
voted to continue. Its average at- 


and an excellent corps of officers. A 
score of youny men and ladies are 


school, who have largely been inter- 
ested and retained in the school by 
the midweek home social and song 
service offered them by the Superin- 
tendent and his estimable wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Reid. Herein is a 
suggestion on methods in retaining 
the older members of the Sunday- 
school. | J | 
_ The Mountain View Sunday-school 
near Ontario, though smaller than 
either of the foregoing, bas made a 
good record, and proposes to go right 
on, despite the; hot season. 

A Union Sunday-school picnic was 
arranged by the above group of 
schools, and realized, on the Fourth 
of July, much pleasure and real sat- 
isfaction. About 200 members of the 
schools, friends and neighbors, came 
to a beautiful grove in the Valley 
District, on Mr. Paine’s ranch, and 
spent the day in social visiting, a 
bountiful basket lunch, a brief liter- 
ary program, with an address by Su- 
perintendent Case, and in games. 
The “national game” was played in a 


stubble that impeded running. It is 
said that horse-racing, gambling, 
drinking, dancing, or swearing, were 
not seen or heard about the grounds. 
And yet the people were happy, even 
if it were a Sunday-school picnic. 

Llano school, twenty miles from 
the nearest church, holds right on in 
the face of the Mojave desert and 
midsummer. Average attendance last 
quarter was twenty-two, and more are 
expected. 


Some schools have not yet sent in 
their Children’s Day collections to 
Superintendent Case, as was agreed 
in the request for concert exercises 
obtained through him. It is hoped 
there will not be needless delay. 

Since last report there has come 
form Nordhoff Congregational Sun- 
day-school $7.68; Ontario Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, $18.50; La Mesa 
Union Sunday-school, $4.85; North 
Pasadena Congregational Sunday- 
school (additional), $1. 


SUMNER HALL. 


One of the good friends of Pomona 
College has sent in $35 to fit up a 
room in Sumner Hall. Six more 
rooms for young ladies need to be 
furnished before the opening of next 
year. T'wo parlors need for decora- 
tion, carpeting and furnishing about 
$250. The reception hall and dining 
hall need $100 in way of furnishing. 
The building needs painting also, at a 
cost of $300. For these things there 
are no funds to be appropriated. To 
be without them is to suffer for the 
refining influences which these things 
would exercise. The result marks 
permanently the lives of scores of 
young men and young women. Here 
is opportunity for the wise interest 
of some good woman who has the 
means to place at the disposal of the 
College for this purpose. This Hall 
is dedicated to the daughters of our. 
churches. It should be worthy of 


ing taste and the best ideals of home-. 
like comfort and life. 


THE COLLEGE FACULTY. 


It is a matter of importance to get: 
clear ideas concerning the relation of 
a college faculty to the college enter- 
prige. 

There are three classes of schools, 
which, to the public, appear the same, 
and yet, upon investigation, may be 
easily seen to be esseatially different. 
1. A sehool whose head master 
owns the institution manages it for 
profit, and employs his teachers as he 
would hire a gardener or cook. 

2. A school under a board of trus- 
tees, not managed for profit, but for 
the public good. The board elects 
an executive officer, and entrusts to 
him the whole matter of internal. 
management, and he manages the 
teaching free and general policy of 

the school as in the first instance, 

the only difference being that he 

looks to the board of trustees for ap- 

propriations for expenses and is him- 


ginning of good’ things, not only | 


self subject to'their controh © 


evangelist to declare his message of 


tendance for the quarter was forty. 
It has a good fund in the treasury 


regular and faithful] members of this’ 


very creditable manner, without “pro- | 
fessionals,” and despite the wheat. 


them and helpful to them in cultivat- | 


tees who-commit the internal affairs 
to the whole faculty, who are appaint- 
ed for*life, removed only for cause, 
and, a8 a body; are held responsible. 

This is the proper “college faculty.” 
In it every member has equal voice 
with every other. They are not hired 
men; they are partners in the 
enterprise. The President is simply 
chairman. He. has no dictatorial 
powers, and, so far from exerting an 
undue influence in legislation, he 
practically loses his vote, being in the 
chair. In this form of organization, 
no qu’stion of internal management 
may be -brought before the board of 
trustees by the president of the fac- 
ulty, unless it has. been canvassed 
and passed upon by the faculty as a 
body; and it would be a very grave 
emergency which would justify the 
board in taking initial and final ac 
tion. It would be of the nature of a 
revolution if such action were con- 
trary to the voice of the faculty. 

It is instructive to note some of the 
‘important results of this form of or- 
ganization. It dignifies and develops 
the individual member of the faculty. 
It binds him thus to the enterprise, 
and makes his interest vital, as if the 
matter were his own. It makes him 
willing to endure hardship very 
much as he would in bearing a hard 
season upon the ranch. | 

It makes the final outcome of the 
school to be looked forward to as 
having personal relations to himself. 

/ Care being exercised in nomination, 

nd a year of service preceding final 
there is every reason to 
‘expect harmony in action. , 
* ‘Such a body of independent men 
and women who work together in 
the spirit of sacrifice and harmony is 
one of the pleasantest ideals to con- 
template anywhere to be found in 
Christian work; and so far as can be 
seen, such a fact is to be found at 
Pomona College. 

These are trying times. Loyalty 
meets its tests. In times of financial 


pay its salaries for two weeks or two 
months. The resultis disastrous. A 
strike occurs. The company is dis- 
credited and brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and, quite possibly, passes 
into the hands of a receiver. 

This is the hired-man type of work 
and its result. 
College funds are for certain reasons 
low. The outlook is uncertain. The 
pay day has been very long deferred. 
Do these men and women organize a 
strike, and compel the Board of Trus- 
tees to pay or make an assignment? 
Do they complain? Notatall. They 
look into the matter carefully, con- 
sider whether the hopes are fairly 
well based, and then by every turn 
within their power they get on until 
pay day comes. They act like part- 
ners, not employes, and it thus ap- 
pears that there is substance and vi- 
tality in this form. 

The faculty of Pomona College 
suffers no change of resignation this 
year. At no time has financial pres- 
sure upon them been greater, but at 
no time has there been more evident 
signs of resolution to stand by the 
enterprise. C. G. B. 


BUBBLES. 


These days have their lessons. 
Vast sums of money are invested by 
persons who commit the management 
of those funds to a few directors, 
not more than one of whom perhaps 
they know. 
arises in putting the enterprise on its 
feet, and the raising of more money 
by issue of stocks and bonds seems 
necessary. To float these some spec- 
ial attraction must be held out. The 
men who have it in hand make “a 
showing.” It may be an extraordin- 
ary dividend is regularly declared, 
and its possibility attributed to valu- 
able franchises, etc. In the mass of 


&® prospectus, the common man can- 
not judge concerning the matter with 
any certainty. It looks well. Oth- 
ers who are known to him have put 
-in money, and he does likewise, and 
the work moves on very nicely. 
Suddenly, money becomes hard to 
reach, and the real value of securities 


| held begins to be scrutinized in a 
| thorough way by the money lenders. 


Now, suddenly we are told that this 
powerful corporation, whose securi- 
ties have lately been marked at high 
rates, has been “kite flying,” and the 
policy, which all have known, is now 
seen for the first time te have been 
wild and dangerous; and the result 
is that the credit of the company is 
suddenly lost—its securities drop in 
value—a receiver is appointed, and 
we say another bubble has_ burst. 
One would think that it would be en- 


| tirely possible to prevent this sort of 


thing, but it is not so easy. 

_ Perhaps, practically, it would be 
well to have printed a booklet which 
would give the ideal tests of. the 
strength and methods of stock com- 
panies. These would be of the na- 
ture of a try-square to be applied by 
the investor. There is no doubt that 
such’ a method would prevent much 
loss: Such a book would contain 
such rules asthe following: 

1. The capital stock paid in: cash: 
should bear, in the ‘beginning 


3. A school under a board of trus- | 


depression, a great company fails to | 


On the contrary, the 


-Unforeseen expense | 


matter submitted for consideration in 


of any enterprise, a certain definite 
proportion to the bonds issued, 
and, for safety, that proportion 
should be not less than one-half; and 
the bonds and stock together should 
be sufficient to place the enterprise 
upon a paying basis—i. e., a basis to 
pay expenses and interest on bonds. 

2. To avoid wild ventures, it would 
be well that, before further issue of 
bonds, there should be a certain 
amount of stock sold for cash—say, 
not less than one third of the amount 


second bonds a safe investment. 

8. In jndging of such additional 
purchase of stock, it should be‘ noted 
whether, it is tuken largely by those 
‘who he}d. stock before; or thoge near 
at hand, or by foreign countries. 
This will be significant, as the more 
distant the investor, the more danger 
that he has been deceived as to real 
values. | 

4. Careful inquiry should be made, 
in case of the sale of stock at a dis- 
tance, into the character and methods 
of the agent, and the character of 
those who purchase, as to whether 
they are business men or not, and 
what steps were taken to examine the 
facts set forth in the prospectus. 

Such rules as these, and others 
like them, if followed, would save 


vestor owe it to others and to his 
country to do what he can to prevent 
the bubbles from being blown? 
When all the causes for present lack 
of confidence are arrayed together 
to be added, it will be found that not 
the ledst, but probably the greatest, 
cause of derangement and trouble 
has come from the terrible shrinkage 
in the value of securities—due not to 
legitimate causes, but to the illegiti- 
mate character of the business of the 
corporations, generally dating from 
an early stage of its development, 
and the crookedness of which at any 
stage a proper try-square would have 
detected. 


A FUNERAL AT AVALON. 


was hanging at half-mast as our boat, 
the Hermosa, on Monday afternoon, 
June 26th, entered the beautiful Bay 
of Avalon. On the previous morning 
the wife of the young pastor, Rev. 
Henry A. Brown, had “fallen asleep.” 
Both husband and wife had, before 
their marriage, while students at Ob- 
erlin, been my parishioners. I had 


request that I should attend her fun- 


far advanced when, but three weeks 
before her death, she reached Cata- 
lina. The day before her death, she 
wrote a letter to her little son, two 
years old, to be given him when he 
should be muture enough to under- 
stand it. Her feeble hand held with 
difficulty the unsteady pen, and after 
writing two pages she was obliged 
to dictate the remainder to her hus- 
band. She, however, signed the com- 
pleted letter with her own hand, 
“Your loving mother.” She tells her 
boy what pangs it costs her to think 
of leaving him; she bids him rely in 
filial devotion upon his father; to link 
his life loyally to God, and to defend 
himself in the hour of temptation, 
with the emphatic, “No.” It was 
pathetic, after reading this letter, to 
.see the beautiful little fellow, happy 
and gleeful), all unconscious of his 
grievous loss. 

' Mrs. Brown, who will be remem- 


mates as Callie Canan, was a lady of 
fine endowments, and especially gift- 
ed as a musician. Hers was a prom- 
inent alto voice in the great choir of 
one hundred and seventy six voices, 
in the Second church, Oberlin. Af- 
ter her marriage she effectively co- 
operated with her husband in his 
pastoral duties. During the illness, 
which shadowed the last year and a 
half of her life, she exhibited wonder- 
ful patience and resignation. She 
faced death with perfect composure. 
It can hardly be said that she died 
among strangers; for the hearts of 
the people were at once given to the 
pastor and his wife, and old and tried 
friends could not have been kinder 
tothem. For the sweet young suffer- 
er, the shadow of the dark valley was 
lighted up by multiplied tokens of 
sympathy. 

At the funeral the cottage was 
thronged, and the choicest flowers 
which the island yielded adorned the 
casket. Kindred from Leos Angeles, 
who had lovingly watched by the 
sick-bed, brought floral offerings 
from the main land. The precious 


| hymn, “My Jesus, as Thou Wilt,” a 


favorite hymn at Oberlin, and one 
made sacred to some of us by the 
tenderest associations, was sung. 
The exceeding great and precious 
promises were read for our comfort. 
The beautiful young life that had 
now been merged in the eternal life 
was characterized, and the blessed 
alleviations attending the sickness and 
death were gratefully inventoried; 
and then we looked “through the 
gates into the city” where there is 
more death—neither sorrow nor 
crying’—and where there shall be 
more pain; ‘for'the former things 


are passed away.” 


of bonds to be issued—to make the| 


much grief; and does not every in- 


Every flag in harbor and hamlet |. 


come to comply with the wife’s dying 


eral. Her disease, consumption, was 


bered affectionately by her school- |: 


The only vehicle on the island had 
been decorated with foliage and flow- 
ers to convey the cherished remains 
to the place of interment. Behind 
this the long procession wound its — 
way down past the bending beach, 
and up through the lovely valley toa 
broad plateau. Here, in a new-made 
cemetery, under the shadows of the 
noble mountains, just as the sun was 
going down, we laid the poor body, 
which had been so sick and weary, 
to its long and quiet rest. | 

As we slowly returned homeward, 
the tops of the mountains were gild- 
ed with the sun’s after-glow, symbol 
of the gracious memories which lin- 
ger with us when a saintly life is 
ended. | 

In the evening, a silence which 
could be felt brooded over the shel- 
tered valley. The great moon trans- 
figured the ocean into a sea of glass. 
Then, thinking of the new-made 
-grave, I could but feel that Provi- 
dence had accorded to my friend a 
sweet resting-place (though so far 
from the graves of her fathers) in 
this isle of perpetual summer. 

R. G. H. 

Los ANGELEs, July 5, 1893. 


: PRAYER AND EFFORT. 


BY REV. GEORGE MORRIS. 


Prayer is needed by all to-day as 
much as ever. It continues to be the 
mighty power that moves the hand 
: that controls the universe. Very re- 
cent discoveries at the Lick Observa- 
tory in this State indicate that some 
500 millions of suns bespangle the 
milky way alone, so the universe is a 
tremendously vast field for effort and 
control. Yet its Creator and Con- 
troller is reached and influenced by 
prayers mighty potency. 

Some men scoff at prayer, yet not 
a man on earth’s vast domain for 
whom prayer is not offered, perhaps 
notaman butin some way or the 
other prays. And man’s great Ex- 
emplar and Saviour says, “Men ought 


| always to pray.” 


The spiritual heavens are studded 
with stars of those who have shone as 
men of prayer. Jacob was one of 
the most memorable and illustrious. 
He struggled, wrestled, persevered 
in prayer, as if everything depended 
alone on God, and yet he put forth 
the most careful, earnest, polite, pru- 
dential, strategic effort as though 
everything depended on himself. In 
this he was a model. 

He discovered, after twenty years’ 
absence, that “an offended brother is 
harder to be won than a strong city.” 
He also learned that the past is not 
forgotten. One may go far from it in 
time and place, yet it may re-appear 
at any time and place, emphasizing 
the divine truths, “Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he reap”; “Be sure 
your sin will find you out,” and every 
sin sooner or later brings sorrow and 
suffering. 

Yet the privilege of prayer is 
ours. We may be fearfully buffeted, 
and largely surrounded by antago- 
nistic influences, but, like Jacob, we 
can say to man’s great Helper, “I will 
not let thee go except thou bless me.” 
In Jacob's greatest danger, help- 
lessness and weakness, his prayer was 
garlanded with victory’s wreath. So 
that Jacob, supplanter, is changed to 
Israel, prince prevailing with God and 
men. Even the place had its name 
changed to Peniel. “Ihave seen God 
face to face, and my life is preserved.” 
Prayer triumphed. 

' He accompanied it with earnest, 
careful, suitable effort. We believe 
in the mighty power of prayer, the 
absolute and continual necessity for 
prayer, yet we must watch and work, 
as well as pray. | 

Cromwell gave most practical Chris- 
tian truth in that terse injunction to 
his army of rough, heroic Ironsides, 
“Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry.” God can and does at times 
work without us to show us he can, 
but his usual plan requires us to do 
all we can. Disease needs medicine. 
The rudder requires the steersman. 
The waiting soil must have the plough, 
harrow, seed and effort; so prayer 
needs appropriate effort. 

Luther cried to the dying Mel- 
ancthon, “ We cannot spare you yet.” 
To God, he prayed, “We beg, we 
implore, we will cry till thou 
hearest; thou must hear us.” He 
said to Melancthon, “Uheer up; you 

shall not die.” He ordered the ser- 

vant to bring some broth, and then 
ordered Melancthon to eat it. which 


he did, speedily recovered, and out- 


lived Luther. 

The heathen teach us much con- 
cerning prayer. Pericles, the great 
Athenian, never addressed an au- 
dience without praying to the gods. 
Cornelius Scipio,the celebrated Roman 
general, did the same before under- 
taking any special work. The phil- 
osopher Plato speaks of vows and 
prayers, and continual intercourse 
with the gods. 

‘How much more of prayer and ef- 
fort the world, the Church and in- 
dividuals need to day! Let there be 
Pentecostal prayers followed by Pen- 
tecostal efforts, and Pentecostal bless- — 
ings will speedily ensue in all their | 


divine’ richness, saving power and 
eternal blessing, 
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